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Editorial Comment 


Liabilities in Land 


ORTUNATE indeed is the American 

city whose heritage from recent depres- 
sion years does not include hundreds of 
parcels of tax-foreclosed property. These 
properties, once municipal assets in the form 
of taxable values, now hang as dead weights 
around the necks of our city governments. 
They serve no useful purpose, either public 
or private, and they yield no tax revenues 
to the city. 

A number of our more progressive cities 
have taken positive steps to liquidate these 
liabilities in land, either by selling them or 
by putting them into municipal service. 
Those few cities which have municipal real 
estate departments are of course in the best 
position to act, but other cities have set up 
special offices to solve the current problem. 
By comparison of foreclosed properties with 
the city plan or with specific improvement 
projects, many parcels of land have been 
found adaptable to municipal use and have 
saved the city the expense of acquisition by 
purchase or condemnation. Careful appraisal 
of properties in the light of current market 
conditions, plus an active selling campaign, 
has placed many other properties back on 
the tax rolls. Such steps as these are highly 
commendable and should be taken by all 


cities faced with the problem of tax fore- 
closed properties. 

At best, however, such steps are remedies 
rather than cures, expedients instead of 
policies. They are useful and necessary to 
remedy a current evil, but they fail to strike 
at the causes of the present difficulty or to 
prevent its reoccurrence. Farsighted munici- 
pal administrators need, therefore, to exam- 
ine causes and preventives. 

Looking behind these foreclosures we find 
tax delinquency as the immediate and most 
obvious cause. Property owners have be- 
come so far delinquent in their tax payments 
that they have surrendered their properties 
rather than pay the back taxes. In many 
cases this has been due to laxity in tax col- 
lection, and the program for the future calls 
for rigid enforcement of all tax collection 
laws, modified only by systematic and care- 
fully considered leniency in special cases 
rather than by the generosity of indifference 
which has been so characteristic of the past. 

Another cause which is commonly sug- 
gested, and which is sometimes pointed out 
as the basic cause, is overassessment of 
property for taxation. Although it is true 
that delinquency in many cases means that 
property is not worth the taxes levied upon 
it, the inequity of the assessment is usually 
only a superficial cause. In most cases the 
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assessment was originally fair but, because 
of deflated market values, has been forced 
out of line. Without denying the need for 
frequent reassessments to prevent gross in- 
equities, we must concern ourselves pri- 
marily with the reasons for pronounced de- 
flations of urban land values. 

Inadequate control over new subdivisions 
and the lack of a sound platting ordinance 
have resulted in a glutting of the real estate 
market with properties of only speculative 
value and burdened by a heavy load of 
mortgages and special assessment charges. 
Likewise the lack of adequate zoning control 
has resulted in the degeneration of valuable 
localities into blighted areas and slums, with 
a consequent deflation of land values. If 
mushroom subdivisions and blighted areas 
could be prevented, the tax delinquency 
problem would be reduced to a minor one. 
In many cases the worst effects of these 
evils have been overcome by prudent exten- 
sions of parks, playgrounds, and other mu- 
nicipal improvements, but in every such case 
the resulting good is overshadowed by the 
benefits which would have resulted had the 
city’s action preceded rather than followed 
the evil. 

This leads us to the inescapable conclusion 
that the basic cause, the underlying explana- 
tion, of our current problem of tax delin- 
quency and foreclosed properties is the 
almost total lack of an urban land policy. 
Although in most communities the city itself 
is the largest single owner of land, few cities 
purchase, use, or sell property in accord- 
ance with any long-term plan or program. 
Furthermore, despite the fact that municipal 
revenues depend almost entirely upon land 
values, the urban land policy of most Amer- 
ican cities has consisted simply in encourag- 
ing expansion and looking fondly at chamber 
of commerce estimates of the city’s future 
growth. There has been some progress in 
zoning, to be sure, but in most cases the 
zoning provisions have been neither far- 
sighted nor comprehensive. Only a handful 
of American cities can truly be said to have 
adhered to a comprehensive city plan. 
Compare this situation with that in any 





number of European cities, where an urban 
land policy is an established and accepted 
feature of municipal administration. In Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, for 
example, municipal land holdings are very 
extensive and form the basis not only for 
revenues but for control over land use and 
expansion. Municipally owned land consti- 
tutes as high as 80 per cent of the total area 
of some European cities, and in many cases 
the city owns large tracts of land surround- 
ing the city. These holdings not only enable 
the city to expand its public improvements 
in accordance with a long-term plan and 
without the delay and expense of condemna- 
tion proceedings, but by restricted leasing 
of properties a large measure of control is 
maintained over private land use. Another 
valuable by-product of such a policy is the 
virtual elimination of private ownership of 
urban land for speculative purposes. 

These references to European practice are 
not intended as a recommendation that 
American cities immediately embark upon a 
program of land acquisition or that the 
policy of any foreign city be adopted as a 
model for American practice. They are cited 
merely to indicate some possibilities of 
future developments. In the countries re- 
ferred to the process of urbanization which 
we have been experiencing for the past half 
century took place many years ago, with the 
result that European cities offer us excellent 
case studies in the effects of urban concen- 
tration and the types of control which must 
be exercised. 

We have a long way to go before our 
urban problems approach those of many 
European cities. Furthermore, different laws, 
different public attitudes, and special cir- 
cumstances may require policies at variance 
with European practice. One conclusion, 
however, is certain: If American cities are to 
meet the problems of an urban civilization, 
one of the first steps must be the formula- 
tion of a long-term land policy. We have 
already tasted the first bitter fruits of un- 
planned expansion, but even more serious 
disaster awaits the city which meets the 
next crisis unprepared. 
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What City Managers Think, Talk, and Do 


By LYMAN S. MOORE* 
Staff Member, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Being a blow-by-blow account of the 24th annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, at New Orleans on October 18 to 21. 


HAT do 125 city managers think, 

talk, eat, and do when they meet at 

New Orleans with 170 other inter- 
ested persons (including 115 wives) in their 
twenty-fourth annual conference? Since the 
burden of this article is what the city man- 
agers talk and think, let’s say that they “do” 
the sights of New Orleans, including not only 
her Jackson square, Cabildo, St. Louis 
Cathedral, and the French Quarter, but also 
her far-famed drainage facilities, municipal 
docks, the Bonnet spillway, and the river 
levees, which have successfully protected 
this low-lying city (only a few feet above 
sea level) from floods since beyond the mem- 
ory of living man. As for what they eat, the 
skilled and experienced waiters of Antoine’s 
and La Louisiane have the best answer, but 


it will suffice to mention oysters a la Rocke- 
feller, poulet Rochambeau, and pommes 
souffles, in case the mouths of non-attendant 
managers have not already watered at the 
thought of the French cooking which they 
missed. 

What was the product of all the talk and 


thought? To put it concisely: instruction, 
information, professional growth, good fel- 
lowship, wise counsel, and healthy confusion 
—perhaps not a little of the latter regarding 
some of the moot problems which recur in 
conference discussions year after year with 
more light no doubt but without any appar- 
ent solution. 

After each of the 20 managers attending 
their first conference had presented his most 
difficult administrative problem at the open- 
ing session, conferees sat down at the get- 
acquainted luncheon. Jess S. Cave, com- 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Moore, who holds de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin and 
Northwestern University, since 1934 has been as- 
sistant director of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration which is conducted by 
the International City Managers’ Association. 


missioner of finance of New Orleans, gave a 
fine example of administrative planning by 
including in his words of welcome a proph- 
ecy that the mayor would see to it that the 
weather cleared up for the remainder of the 
conference. Managers who had driven in 
blinding rain from Florida, Ohio, Texas, 
Colorado, Michigan, and California were 
skeptics but the commissioner made good 
his prophecy. 

The keynote of the conference was 
sounded when President Irving C. Brower 
asked managers to lay aside their petty 
individual problems and turn their atten- 
tion to the problems of relief and unemploy- 
ment, labor relations, professional growth, 
and city-state relations, which were common 
to all city administrators regardless of loca- 
tion or size of city. Brower pointed out that 
where at first managers had been concerned 
with physical improvements of their cities, 
next with administrative techniques such as 
budget systems and centralized purchasing, 
and in the depression with retrenchment, 
now they were launching activities which 
affect vitally the personal lives of the in- 
dividuals in the cities whose affairs they 
administer. 

After a geographical orientation in the 
city by means of a conducted bus trip, the 
doors of the Grand Ball Room were locked, 
cracks were sealed, reporters chased, the 
public excluded, and L. P. Cookingham of 
Saginaw, Michigan, wielded cleaver and 
dinner bell over the annual “‘off-the-record” 
session. Individual remarks in this session 
are sacred, but we cannot refrain from 
citing a prominent city manager who pleaded 
for recognition of the need not only of train- 
ing employees and educating the public, but 
also of both training and educating mayors 
and councilmen to appreciate the blurred but 
essential line between policy and administra- 
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tion. Apprenticeship training and employee 
unions shared the spotlight with the council- 
manager relationship in this session. Con- 
fusion may have been the end result of the 
session as one city manager frankly stated, 
but at least the managers had their annual 
opportunity to get burdens off their chests 
in the absence of reporters and home-town 
folks. 

Tuesday morning managers branched off 
in population groups to attack problems 
peculiar to cities the size of their own. 
George R. Young of Glencoe, Illinois, told 
the managers of small cities that more off- 
street parking space must be provided in 
order to free streets of traffic congestion 
which is harmful to business and conven- 
ience. Although street widening is a potential 
method of dissolving congestion, the cost is 
often prohibitive, valuable buildings have 
to be razed, and it creates a greater pedes- 
trian hazard. Earl D. Mallery, Washington 
representative of the American Municipal 
Association, stressed the continuing impor- 
tance of federal aid to cities in connection 
with social security, vocational training, and 
municipal airports, but warned that PWA 
has ceased to play its part in the relief pic- 
ture and that the permanent continuance 
of WPA is doubtful. The equitability of 
present methods of 


| November 


personnel administration. 

Cities, which are responsible for main- 
taining sanitary housing conditions, must 
deal with the problem of the house trailer, 
according to George F. Liddle of Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan, who spoke to managers 
of middle-sized cities. As an example of 
what may be done in this direction, Liddle 
cited his experience with the construction 
of a trailer camp fully equipped with rest 
rooms, showers, electric lights, and municipal 
water supply and garbage collection. Trail- 
erites are forbidden to occupy trailers as 
residences on any site other than an au- 
thorized trailer camp in this city. Vice-Pres- 
ident F. L. Cloud of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
pointed to the intimate role played by city 
government in the social planning of the 
community. John P. Broome of Petersburg, 
Virginia, warned the managers not to be too 
eager for industrial expansion and expressed 
the feeling that city managers shouldn’t 
feel the need for offering any greater induce- 
ment to the location of new industries than 
good city government and sound municipal 
administration. 

T. E. Thompson of Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
discussed briefly the problem of traffic con- 
gestion and parking in the business district. 
Bill N. Taylor of Longview, Texas, pre- 
sented this group of 





distributing gasoline 


managers in middle- 


and vehicle taxes to 
finance the construc- 
tion and maintenance 
of city streets which 
are used as through 
highways was chal- 
lenged by H. G. Crow 
of St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan. Crow voiced the 
opinion that cities do 
not object to state su- 
pervision of highway 
construction and 
maintenance but that 


It seems to be the destiny of our profession 
to have our progress and accomplishments re- 
warded not by lighter burdens or freedom 
from difficult problems, but by even more 
difficult assignments and higher goals. — 
IrvinG C. Brower, City Manager, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

I should have resigned after my first five 
years as a manager. I thought I knew every- 
thing then and could have died in a managers’ 
heaven, but the times changed and I realized 
that I wouldn’t be happy if there weren’t new 
problems to tackle.—Joun N. Epy, City 
Manager, Toledo, Ohio. 

We decided we ought to have two or three 
dreamers to think about the city’s future — 
H. H. Crow, City Manager, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 











sized cities with a 
suggestive chart illus- 
trating the functions 
which might be oper- 
ated jointly by the 
city and county or 
transferred to the 
county entirely. It 
was Taylor’s guess 
that the following 
functions will prob- 
ably be transferred to 
the county in the fu- 
ture if they are not 





they do resent not receiving their fair share 
of revenues. A. E. Garey, field representa- 
_tive of the Civil Service Assembly, stated 
that in the small city, at least, personnel 
should be kept under the direct control of 
the manager as the most effective method of 


already transferred: hospitalization, rabies 
control, and mosquito control; while a num- 
ber of functions: such as library service, re- 
lief, and fire fighting will be operated by 
either city or county with aid from the other. 

Large cities are charging higher rates for 
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services to small outlying areas as a method 
of compelling annexation, according to the 
managers of cities over 30,000 population. 
Hal Moseley of Dallas, Texas, reported that 
his city is charging rates for services to 
people outside the city which are twice as 
high as those charged 
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administrative standards and procedures of 
valuation and rate determination must be 
provided by cities if regulation is to be 
rescued from the realm of endless litigation. 
A continuous inventory following the initial 
valuation combined with accurate data on 
gross revenues and 





to people inside the 
city limits. C. W. 
Koiner of Pasadena, 
California, stated 
that his city was re- 
fusing to connect out- 
side areas to sanitary 
sewers and is charg- 
ing 50 per cent more 
for water service out- 
side the city. H. H. 
Canfield of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, op- 
posed this point of 





City government should not try to “induce” 
any industry to move into its community. 
Cities should stick to their knitting and make 
the city a better place to live in—that’s the 
best inducement.— JoHN P. Broome, City 
Manager, Petersburg, Virginia. 

We've tried to coordinate the efforts of in- 
dustry and government to make the lives of 
the people happy. People are much more im- 
portant than buildings and streets—F. L. 
Croup, City Manager, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

What does industry need? Public health, 
good schools, streets, and other services. Any 
industry should be willing to pay for it— 
FRANK HANRAHAN, County Manager, Ar- 
lington County, Virginia. 


operating costs will 
provide a satisfactory 
basis for periodic rate 
revision in relation to 
changing costs and 
conditions. E. L. 
Mosley of Colorado 
Springs stressed mu- 
nicipal responsibility 
for service to outly- 
ing areas if they can 
be served profitably 
at a fair price, while 
the benefits accruing 








view, and the large- 
city managers finally agreed that the pressure 
for annexation should be applied mainly to 
small subdivisions and that in the case of 
larger suburbs the city should enter into an 
equitable contract for the provision of certain 
services. City governments should occupy a 
neutral position in labor disputes, according to 
Frank E. Sheehan of Portsmouth, Ohio. The 
responsibility of the city for low-rent hous- 
ing was stressed by Roy S. Braden, the city 
manager of the first federal resettlement 
community at Greenbelt, Maryland, who 
stated that the provision of decent housing 
is as important as any of the present func- 
tions of government and must be subsidized 
by local government to a certain extent, and 
that in the long run it will probably enable 
the city to reduce expenditures for police, 
health, and utility services. One and only 
one complaint about the breakfast group 
meetings was that they were adjourned too 
soon. Despite this, managers swung immedi- 
ately into a hot discussion of utility 
problems. 

The keynote of municipal responsibility 
for adequate utility services and reasonable 
rates under either public or private operation 
was sounded by John Bauer, director of the 
American Public Utilities Bureau. Bauer 
suggested specifically that clear and definite 


from the utility devel- 
opment of the city’s trade area were pointed 
out by J. W. Flint of Cushing, Oklahoma. 
Federal aids for the development and recon- 
struction of obsolescent municipal airports 
are legitimate financing methods, according 
to C. W. Ham, executive director, American 
Municipal Association, because cities cannot 
levy charges on interstate airlines. Municipal 
airport investments aggregate 50 per cent of 
the total investment, Ham said. As methods 
of regulating taxicabs, C. Sophus Johnson, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, cited operators’ 
bonds, licensing of owners and operators, 
fixing number and location of stands, regu- 
lation of cruising, and limitation on number 
of cabs. 

Managers and their wives spent Tuesday 
afternoon in a leisurely guided stroll through 
New Orleans’ famous French Quarter in the 
course of which they thoroughly absorbed 
the quiet romance and historical aroma of 
this oldest section of one of the nation’s 
oldest cities. In the evening managers met 
to hear Howard P. Jones of the National 
Municipal League discuss the role of citizen 
groups in support of good government. 

Financial problems were the order of the 
day on Wednesday morning as Wilder M. 
Rich of Hackensack, New Jersey, called a 
general session to order. In suggesting steps 
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that might be taken to reduce fixed charges 
in city budgets, C. C. Ludwig, executive 
secretary of the League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, warned city managers against 
any glib reduction of fixed charges which 
may be the product of long-term plans. He 
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accounting and budgetary systems, putting 
public utilities on a self-supporting basis, 
securing an adequate share of the gasoline 
tax and other state-collected taxes, prohibi- 
tion against lending public money for private 
purposes, and service charges for such func- 





did suggest, however, 
that state legislatures 
should cease to im- 
pose heavy manda- 
tory expenditures 
without providing ad- 
equate revenues and 
also advised cities to 
reduce the fixed costs 
of short-term borrow- 
ing by rearranging the 
tax collection sched- 
ule so that revenues 
may be collected in 
advance of expendi- 


Greenbelt, Maryland. 


fare Association. 





The city should assume responsibility for 
adequate development of low-cost utility serv- 
ices whether the utility is publicly or private- 
ly owned.—JoHn Bauer, Director, American 
Public Utilities Bureau, New York. 

Within two decades the provision of low- 
rent housing by cities will be as important 
and common a municipal activity as the pro- 
vision of public health, police, and other serv- 
ices now.—Roy S. Brapven, City Manager, 


A new social conscience which prevails in 
the United States will prohibit our reducing 
standards of living for those on relief —FreEp 
K. Hoen ter, Director, American Public Wel- 


tions as are performed 
for a limited group 
of citizens featured 
these suggestions. 
The thought that a 
city’s financial struc- 
ture and_ borrowing 
needs rather than the 
longevity of the par- 
ticular project should 
determine whether or 
not a city borrows to 
finance new _ public 
works projects fea- 
tured the talk by 








tures. The impossibil- 
ity of governmental backsliding from the 
standard of living for people on relief was 
noted by Fred K. Hoehler, director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, who 
also stressed the fact that cities remain un- 
able to support the necessary costs for relief 
and that the broader tax base of state and 
national governments must be used if ade- 
quate funds are to be provided. Hoehler 
warned the managers that relief must be 
considered a current operating expense and 
that further issuance of bonds is unwise since 
“if one depression comes directly on the 
heels of another, such procedure means dis- 
aster for the city.” 

Carl H. Chatters, executive director of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
urged cities to stand on their own financial 
bottoms and warned that the further grant- 
ing of federal funds might mean: (1) large 
operating costs on new structures; (2) 
higher construction costs; and (3) federal 
domination of local policies and loss of local 
control. Chatters suggested 15 specific 
methods whereby cities might revise their 
financial structures in the direction of secur- 
ing additional revenues: complete assess- 
ments, prompt and vigorous tax collection, 
curtailment of tax exemptions, classification 
of intangible personal property, adequate 


Frank W. Herring, 
executive director of the American Public 
Works Association. Herring observed that 
there should be a closer relationship between 
the term of a bond and the date of the next 
necessary bond issue than between the term 
of a bond and the life of the improvement. 
Herring also warned against the free use of 
service charges to finance functions in which 
the community-wide interest is greater than 
the individual interest. A sanitary sewer 
system, for example, may contribute much 
more to community health than to the con- 
venience of the individual property owner. 

In the opinion of H. J. Graeser of 
Marshall, Texas, large cities cannot operate 
special service charges for garbage and rub- 
bish collection as well as small cities since it 
is more trouble than it is worth. An inter- 
esting comment was made in this meeting 
by several managers that questions of ex- 
pediency and psychology often affect a de- 
cision to impose or not to impose special 
service charges. Carl H. Peterson of 
Muskegon, Michigan, for example, pointed 
out that a city operating under a tax limit 
is often compelled to charge for services 
which might otherwise be included in the 
tax levy. C. W. Koiner of Pasadena and 
L. J. Houston, Jr., of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, noted that the public attitude toward 
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an integrated system of taxation sometimes 
makes it necessary to add special charges 
in certain cities since there is less objection 
to such charges than there is to an increase 
in the general tax rate. David L. Robinson, 
Jr., administrative consultant of Public Ad- 
ministration Service, outlined the elements 
of an adequate system of financial reports 
and stressed the point that poor reporting is 
often traceable to inadequate accounting. 

Wednesday afternoon’s entertainment con- 
sisted of a 30-mile boat trip on “old man 
river” through which the managers received 
not only delightful relaxation, but a close-up 
view of New Orleans’ system of state-owned 
docks. 

As the managers gathered again for the 
Wednesday evening session, C. A. Harrell 
of Schenectady, New York, called the meet- 
ing to order by urging managers to search 
for every available stimulus to creative 
thinking about problems of management. Six 
city managers then pointed out specific 
methods whereby city managers can keep 
up with the times. E. C. Rutz of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, stressed the value of personal 
contacts both inside and outside the field of 
municipal administration. E. J. Donnelly 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, pointed to the 
value of visiting other cities. He felt that 
this practice works to 
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his name by the number of organizations to 
which he belongs and whose conventions he 
attends. These included not only associations 
of public officials but the American Legion 
and the national and state bar associations. 
Although Joyner’s speech was in a humor- 
ous vein and kept the meeting in an uproar 
of laughter, he did stress the value of con- 
tacts that can be made at meetings of public 
officials. “The fact that an individual may 
be an engineer, a lawyer, an accountant, or 
a successful business man is not sufficient 
evidence that he will make a successful 
public administrator,” said Ross E. Windom 
of Westerville, Ohio, in discussing the con- 
tribution to the personal growth of the 
manager that can be made by extension 
courses of the type offered by the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration. 
Windom pointed out that colleges and uni- 
versities have only in recent years begun to 
offer courses that meet the requirements of 
a public administrator, and that in any event 
continuous instruction in various fields of 
public administration is an invaluable asset 
to the busy administrator on the job. 

A. C. Nichols of Clearwater, Florida, 
stressed the importance of securing the best 
available information by inquiry to expert 
sources of information before decisions are 





made on important 


the benefit of the city, 
the benefit of the 
manager, and the 
benefit of key people 
in the municipal or- 
ganization. Donnelly 
urged, however, that 
municipal officials 
should know’ what 
they want to see and 
where, if the trip is to 
be of any more value 
than the average 
junket excursion. In 
a discussion of this 





You can never tell where you will pick up 
a stimulus to creative thinking on manage- 
ment—sometimes from a book which has 
nothing to do with management. One of my 
best thoughts on public works came from a 
day laborer —C. A. Harreti, City Manager, 
Schenectady, New York. 

This is my first conference. From what 
I’ve seen and what I’ve heard, I don’t intend 
to miss another as long as I am on the job.— 
Wittiam J. Brake, City Manager, New- 
burgh, New York. 

City managers complain about the need for 
protecting the city managers from the peo- 
ple. I’ve seen some cities where the people 
need to be protected from the city manager.— 
Ross E. Winpom, City Manager, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 








city problems. Nichols 
outlined the types of 
information that were 
secured by specific 
inquiry to the Inter- 
national City Man- 
agers’ Association on 
a series of important 
administrative prob- 
lems during the past 
two years. A. J. 
Koenig of Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin, 
urged the managers 
to read widely in the 


subject, F. O. Eichelberger of Dayton, Ohio, 
noted that municipal officials can learn not 
only from what other cities do well but also 
from what they do badly. 

Andrew Joyner, Jr., of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, demonstrated that he lives up to 


field of public administration, both as evi- 
dence of a professional attitude toward their 
jobs and as a means of keeping abreast of 
best administrative practice. 

The remarks of the six participants in this 
inspirational session were summarized by 
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John N. Edy of Toledo, Ohio, in expert 
fashion. He urged the managers to heed the 
implications of the subject of this session, 
namely, “How City Managers Can Best 
Keep Up With the Times.” “The times are 
constantly changing,” he said, “always pre- 
senting new problems and new situations. 
Managers, therefore, have a personal obliga- 
tion to keep abreast or even ahead of the 
shifting factors with which they must deal. 
The only way for a manager to be self- 
satisfied with his ability to handle his job 
is to resign early.” 

At the Thursday morning breakfast ses- 
sion, problems of management were dis- 
sected for the assembled managers by six 
past presidents of the Association. Although 
the past presidents were wise as owls in 
offering sage advice, they had to confess 
the lack of completely unalterable principles 
as far as some very important relationships 
were concerned. Wilder M. Rich of Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, intrigued the group by 
raising a current problem in his city con- 
cerning the erection of a sewage disposal 
plant on which the manager and the council 
are in disagreement. Rich’s problem was 
whether the manager should fight for his 
point of view before the community, and a 
merry time was had by all in trying to decide 
whether Rich or any 
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manager when he has a majority of the 
council continuously against him also pro- 
vided hot discussion. It was the opinion of 
some managers that the manager should 
compel the council to fire him rather than to 
resign because of the healthy publicity and 
the good effects it may have on the situation 
for succeeding managers. Other participants, 
however, stuck to the theory that the man- 
ager is an employee of the council, and when 
the council no longer has confidence in the 
manager he should resign quietly and with 
as little fuss as possible. 

Following the management panel, a three- 
hour discussion on personnel problems gave 
the managers considerable information and 
advice on pension systems from Donald C. 
Stone of Public Administration Service; on 
classification plans from E. M. Shafter of 
Royal Oak, Michigan; policies for leaves 
of absence from John F. Hassler of Oakland, 
California; on problems of training appren- 
tices from Guiton Morgan of Austin, Texas; 
and on problems of a general nature from 
A. E. Garey, field representative of the Civil 
Service Assembly. Pension problems elicited 
the widest discussion, as Stone estimated 
that the cost of an actuarially sound retire- 
ment system varied anywhere from 8 to 16 
per cent of the payroll, and that no city 
could afford to be 





city manager is work- 
ing for the people of 
the community or for 
the council. A general 
principle was stated 
that the manager 
ought to push his 
point of view to the 
limit before the coun- 
cil, but should refrain 
from fighting the 
council publicly in 
the community. It 
was suggested also, 


nicipal Association. 


fornia. 





You’ve got to raise your sights on this 
question of apprenticeship training —CLIFForD 
W. Hao, Executive Director, American Mu- 


Any city manager who is jealous of some- 
body else’s getting his job doesn’t deserve to 
a city manager.— FRANK HANRAHAN, 
County Manager, Arlington County, Virginia. 
If we take apprentices at less than a living 
wage, we penalize the poor boy who merits 
an equal chance with the rich boy for a start 
in municipal government.— KNowLANpD L. 
Brove, City Manager, Newton, Kansas. 

We have attempted to educate the commu- 
nity to realize that not all of the brains in 
the world are in Berkeley.— Hots R. 
TuHompson, City Manager, Berkeley, Cali-° 


without some type of 
retirement system. He 
predicted that al- 
though plans were 
under way for includ- 
ing municipal em- 
ployees under federal 
social security legis- 
lation, this would not 
take effect for some 
time and that in the 
meanwhile cities 
should go ahead on 
their own initiative. 








however, that where 
the question involves a fight between prin- 
ciples of good government and bad govern- 
ment, an exception might be made, particu- 
larly where the city manager does not care 
whether or not he is retained on the job. 
The question of the proper action of the 


The problem of the 
small city which is unable to support the 
actuarial risk of death and disability bene- 
fits, and which often does not have access 
to competent actuarial services, was dis- 
cussed by Stone in considerable detail. 

On Thursday afternoon the conference 
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went to work on Association business, heard 
the report of its executive director, the 
report of F. R. Buechner of Piqua, Ohio, for 
the committee on career service in local 
government, approved the report of Wilder 
M. Rich of Hackensack, New Jersey, repre- 
senting the Association on the National 
Management Council, and heard an account 
of the progress that had been made during 
the past year by the National Committee 
on Municipal Accounting in whose work the 
Association has co-operated. The Associa- 
tion then elected as president for the coming 
year E. L. Mosley of Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado, and as vice-presidents, L. P. Cook- 
ingham of Saginaw, Michigan, W. P. Hunter 
of Roanoke, Virginia, and Wilder M. Rich 
of Hackensack, New Jersey. 

The concluding event of the 1937 con- 
ference was the annual banquet at which 
the only speaker was T. V. Smith, state 
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senator from Illinois and professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Chicago, who 
spoke on the role of the politician. A brief 
abstract of this challenging speech, together 
with several other conference addresses, will 
be printed in the December issue of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 

And so the curtain was rung down on the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. Andrew 
Joyner in his talk on attending conferences 
of public officials stated that as a result of 
his attendance at city-manager conventions 
and his intimate association with the men 
he meets, he always goes home with more 
respect for his profession and with renewed 
inspiration and courage. It is believed that 
124 other city managers in attendance at 
the New Orleans meeting will agree with 
this statement of the values to be derived 
from a conference of this type. 


Cities Seek to Solve Urgent Problems 


Hundreds of cities in ten states were represented by over 3,500 
municipal officials at recent annual conferences of state municipal 
leagues. The problems which these cities face and what they propose 
to do about them are here summarized by the League secretaries. 


Federal Aid for Streets Used as U. S. 
Routes Asked by Kentucky Cities 

VER 40 Kentucky cities were repre- 

sented at the eighth annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Municipal League at Rich- 
mond on September 22 and 23. Municipal 
liability for accidents was one of the topics 
which aroused considerable interest and the 
League’s legislative committee was instructed 
to work for the passage of a bill which 
would exempt municipalities from liability 
in such matters. The League was authorized 
to ask the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads to extend to municipalities the same 
matching of funds for municipal streets 
which is now extended to counties on farm- 
to-market roads. It was pointed out that 
good roads and streets in municipalities are 
quite as necessary to the marketing of agri- 





cultural products and for the welfare of the 
whole public as are roads outside of cities. 
Cities now receive no regular federal aid in 
building streets used as federal highways. 
The delegates also voted to seek legislation 
to secure for cities a just and reasonable per- 
centage of state auto license fees and gaso- 
line taxes for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and maintenance of city streets. 

The League went on record in favor of 
lifting the toll from highway bridges in the 
state. It was pointed out that toll bridges 
retard the development of state parks, pre- 
vent free travel, and reduce the amount of 
revenue which might be received from the 
state gasoline tax because of the reduced 
traffic. Several speakers urged the League to 
sponsor legislation which would prohibit fire 
insurance companies from making an addi- 
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tional charge on premiums paid by residents 
of the cities which levy an occupation tax on 
insurance companies. It was pointed out 
that the large fees now exacted by the state 
for liquor licenses prohibits cities from col- 
lecting their proper share. The need for 
making a study of the desirability of secur- 
ing legislation to provide compulsory audits 
for cities, the need for centralized uniform 
assessing and tax collection, and the question 
of pensions for public employees was pointed 
out in the report of the secretary —Cart B. 
WacHs, executive secretary, Kentucky Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Sound Welfare Administration Urged 
by Michigan City Officials 


oon: 375 municipal officials from 77 cities 

and villages who attended the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Municipal League 
in Saginaw, on September 15 to 17, made it 
plain that they wanted good administration 
of two major state-local activities now under- 
going remodeling—public welfare and taxa- 
tion. In its stand for welfare reorganization 
the League is opposed by certain county 
supervisors and county poor officers who are 
dead against the welfare changes enacted by 
the 1937 legislature, and who now are seek- 
ing to keep the laws from taking effect in 
January, 1938. 

The convention heard from the co-authors 
of the legislation that the new laws sought 
only to give state and local public assistance 
management ‘a fresh start” and an escape 
from the “hodge-podge” of antiquated poor 
laws, some a century old; and that the new 
laws actually provide more local control of 
activities having wholly local or local-state 
support than the counter plans suggested to, 
but rejected by, the legislature. 

The new welfare legislation was based 
almost entirely on a six months’ review of 
needs by the State Welfare and Relief Study 
Commission. A study along somewhat sim- 
ilar lines, the League resolved, should be 
made “of the entire tax structure of Mich- 
igan, both state and local,” and its results 
presented to a special session of the legis- 
lature on “tax matters only.” Aiming at a 
“system designed to produce a more equi- 
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table distribution of the tax burden,” this 
movement, the convention said, would re- 
move inequities burdening certain classes 
while allowing widespread evasions. 

Speakers at a general session on personnel 
problems discussed: (1) the state univer- 
sity’s pre-entry training work; (2) the in- 
service program getting under way as jointly 
sponsored by the state university, the 
League, and the state vocational training 
department; (3) the League services in pre- 
paring, installing, and operating merit plans 
with the aid of Civil Service Assembly and 
Public Administration Service; and (4) the 
national study in progress of pension plans 
and retirement practices. 

The new president of the League is Ken- 
neth J. McCarren, Detroit assessor, and 
newly elected board members are Mayor 
John L. Carey of Dearborn, and H. W. 
Roberts, city commissioner of Pontiac.— 
HERBERT A. OLSON, acting director, Mich- 
igan Municipal League. 


Power to Establish Municipal Parking 
Lots Requested by Illinois Cities 


ITH an attendance of 370 municipal 

officials from 109 municipalities, the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Municipal League, held at Aurora on 
September 15 and 16, was the most largely 
attended in the history of the League. These 
officials heard a report on the activities of 
the League during the 1937 session of the 
state legislature. New laws helpful to munic- 
ipalities which were sponsored by the 
League provide for (1) refunding of miscel- 
laneous claims; (2) enabling municipalities 
to levy special assessments against abutting 
property for the cost of materials and equip- 
ment on WPA projects where the labor is 
paid for by the WPA on a force account 
basis; (3) allowing municipalities not in- 
cluded in the 1930 federal census to partici- 
pate in the motor fuel tax fund allotments; 
(4) amending the Hospital Act of 1919 so 
that the tax levies of cities under 100,000 
population for this purpose will be valid; 
(5) providing for a Municipal Code Com- 
mission to revise and codify the laws relating 
to cities, villages, and incorporated towns; 
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and (6) amending the municipal utility em- 
ployees’ pension bill to make it optional in- 
stead of mandatory. 

The League caused to be defeated bills 
which proposed: (1) to give the state control 
over municipal budgets; (2) to authorize 
state agencies to audit municipal finance rec- 
ords at municipal expense; (3) to abolish the 
right to impose a wheel tax; (4) to limit the 
right of city and village clerks to issue hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses; (5) to put municipal 
water and light plants under the control of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission; and (6) 
to take away the right to issue anticipation 
warrants without providing any correspond- 
ing means of raising revenue. 

Action was taken by the convention: (1) 
indorsing the action of the city of Geneseo 
in petitioning the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to oust the Illinois Northern Utilities 
Company from the city streets; (2) expand- 
ing home rule over use of gas tax funds; (3) 
authorizing League participation in the 
Springfield case testing validity of minimum 
wage laws for firemen (and policemen) ; 
(4) requesting the governor and the legisla- 
ture to repeal the minimum wage bills passed 
by the 1937 session; (5) requesting legisla- 
tion allowing municipalities to regulate and 
license solicitors and canvassers, as well as 
peddlers; empowering municipalities to im- 
pose liens for cutting weeds on private prop- 
erty; and granting municipalities power to 
acquire, establish, and maintain vehicle 
parking spaces and charge for use of same. 

The secretary of the League reported the 
addition of 61 new members during the year, 
making a total membership of 689 munici- 
palities; the successful conclusion of the 
League’s suit to test the validity of the 1935 
Public Utility Tax Act and the refund of 
$152,000 to participating municipalities; the 
completion of the League’s collection of over 
$66,000 of delinquent fire insurance taxes for 
municipalities and the inauguration of a new 
service for collecting current fire insurance 
taxes for municipalities. Mayor Myron M. 
Lehman of Elgin was elected president, and 
Mayor Frank P. Meyer of Danville first 
vice-president—A. D. McLarty, executive 
secretary, Illinois Municipal League. 
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State-wide Police Radio and Uniform 
Financial Reporting in Virginia 


"TH highlight of the thirty-second an- 

nual convention of the League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, held at Virginia Beach 
on September 20 and 21, was the legislative 
program of the League. The most important 
proposals which were adopted call for legisla- 
tion to (1) permit municipalities to undertake 
low-cost housing; (2) increase state support 
of public schools; (3) provide a more equita- 
ble distribution of gas tax receipts to the 
cities and towns; (4) permit assessment of 
public utility property in conformity with 
the general assessment policies of each politi- 
cal subdivision of the state; (5) declare the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
streets, alleys, highways, parks, and public 
recreational facilities not for profit, to be 
governmental functions, agencies, and oper- 
ations; (6) permit municipalities to impose 
license fees for automobiles operated by 
automobile dealers in connection with their 
business; (7) reapportion the state to pro- 
vide equitable representation; (8) prohibit 
the use of fireworks, except under certain 
conditions; and (9) broaden the condemna- 
tion act concerning ‘“‘public uses” so as to 
permit the better development of public im- 
provements. Bills on these and other sub- 
jects will be sponsored at the 1938 regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

The executive secretary in his report 
stated that 1,717 requests for information 
were answered during the past year. Six 
specific recommendations made by the presi- 
dent of the League were: (1) Municipal of- 
ficials should assist in giving a practical 
knowledge of government to public school 
children by appearing before classes. (2) 
Each municipality should take advantage of 
the state-wide police cémmunications system 
soon to be established. (3) A committee 
should be appointed to study the tax laws 
pertaining to the collection of current and 
delinquent taxes. (4) There should be a full 
discussion of the apparent lack of uniformity 
of traffic laws. (5) The legislative commit- 
tee should study recently enacted national 
laws requiring state legislation. (6) The 
police recruit school should be continued. 
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The total attendance at the convention 
was 532, including police officers, building 
inspectors, and weights and measures offi- 
cials for which groups the League acts as 
secretariat. Important subjects discussed in- 
cluded house trailers, community recreation, 
social security, public health work, modern 
jail systems, city planning, airport construc- 
tion, and collection of delinquent taxes. The 
finance officers’ group discussed the progress 
being made in drawing up a uniform system 
for financial reporting in Virginia, and one 
of the highlights of the police officers’ meet- 
ing was the discussion of the state-wide 
police communications system soon to be 
established, the opinion being voiced by 
many chiefs that teletypewriter was a neces- 
sary adjunct to police radio. The newly 
elected president of the League is Mayor 
James V. Bickford of Hampton.—Haro p I. 
BaAuMEsS, League of Virginia Municipalities. 


Wisconsin Cities Ask State to Pay 
One-Half of Relief Costs 


M ORE than 500 bills affecting munici- 

palities were introduced in the 1937 
Wisconsin legislature, and while many new 
laws are beneficial to municipalities, only 
one bill to which municipal officials seriously 
objected was enacted, according to the re- 
ports of the chairmen of the various league 
committees presented at the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities held at Fond du Lac on Sep- 
tember 16 to 17. New laws helpful to mu- 
nicipalities included: (1) exempting emer- 
gency employees from the state unemploy- 
ment compensation law; (2) clarifying the 
right of municipalities to install comprehen- 
sive personnel systems; (3) retaining for the 
public certain easements when streets are va- 
cated; (4) reducing from 4 per cent to 2% 
per cent the minimum interest rates on loans 
to municipalities by the state commissioners 
of public lands; (5) placing restrictions on 
the waiving of penalties and interest on de- 
linquent taxes; (6) providing that munici- 
pal utilities may pay into the general fund 
the equivalent of a 6 per cent return pro- 
vided the money is earned and is not needed 
for utility improvements; (7) giving the 
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villages the same right as cities in placing 
delinquent water bills on the tax roll; and 
many others clarifying the rights and powers 
of cities and villages. Many undesirable 
legislative proposals were defeated such as 
one which would have taken away from 
cities and villages about one-fourth of a 
million dollars annually. The new law ob- 
jected to fixes an eight-hour day for police- 
men, a matter which the League felt should 
be decided locally upon a basis fair to all 
municipal employees, particularly since the 
state has not put all of its own employees on 
an eight-hour day, and it has also failed to 
help the cities solve their financial problems. 
The 767 officials and guests who attended 
the convention, representing 127 Wisconsin 
cities and villages, heard that there was a 
great deal of interest in the training courses 
conducted by the League. Courses were of- 
fered during the year for finance officers, as- 
sessors, sealers of weights and measures, sew- 
age plant operators, and water works super- 
intendents. It was also reported that the 
League had issued two model ordinances 
during the year, one on a civil service setup 
and the other relating to the selection and 
tenure of administrative officials, making a 
total of 32 model ordinances which have 
been prepared by the League since 1929. 
Action was taken by the League: (1) re- 
questing the governor and legislature that 
the state should carry not less than one-half 
of the total cost of direct relief during the 
next two years, which is estimated at $25,- 
000,000, instead of the $3,000,000 which it 
is now proposed to appropriate as the state’s 
share; (2) to petition the governor and leg- 
islature to enact legislation to permit cities 
and villages to construct low-cost housing: 
(3) authorizing the executive committee of 
the League to employ an expert to draw up 
sound pension plans for policemen and fire- 
men and for other municipal employees; 
(4) to appoint a special committee to study 
the financing of city and village street con- 
struction; (5) to appoint a committee to 
study municipal insurance costs and to look 
into the matter of. self-insurance and the 
state insurance fund; (6) approving the pur- 
chase of a building for League headquarters. 
Mayor J. H. Wallis of Rice Lake was elected 
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president—FREDERICK N. MAcMILLIn, ex- 
ecutive secretary, League of Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipalities. 


Public Utility Consulting Service Set 
Up for North Carolina Cities 


Bley twenty-seventh annual convention 

of the North Carolina League of Mu- 
nicipalities was held in Winston-Salem on 
September 26 to 28, with an attendance of 
nearly 200. Recent legislation affecting 
municipalities was reviewed and the ques- 
tion of home rule discussed. Under the pres- 
ent local bill system more than 1,000 local 
measures are introduced and passed at each 
session of the state legislature. The responsi- 
bility of municipal officials in utility matters 
was outlined by John Bauer who also dis- 
cussed a proposed new public utility service 
soon to be inaugurated by the League. The 
delegates heard the pros and cons of the pro- 
posed state department of justice in anticipa- 
tion of going to the polls in 1938, to vote 
on a constitutional amendment permitting 
the establishment of such a department. 
Homestead exemption and classification of 
property for taxation, both of which are 
permitted under recently adopted constitu- 
tional amendments, received much attention. 
A state commission is now making a survey 
to determine possible effects of these laws. 
Another major problem was traffic safety 
and what to do about it. 

A committee report containing five recom- 
mendations for a municipal legislative pro- 
gram was adopted: (1) that not less than 
10 per cent of state-collected highway funds 
be returned to cities and towns on a definite 
basis of mileage and population, to be used 
on municipal streets without detailed state 
supervision except on those streets which 
form part of the state highway system; 
(2) that a state constitutional amendment 
be submitted to the people which would 
eliminate the evils of the local bill system 
and provide for municipal home rule; (3) 
that all property tax collection and fore- 
closure laws, both general and local, be 
repealed and in their place a new simplified 
and stringent law be enacted; (4) that 
municipalities be exempted from paying the 


state gasoline tax; and (5) that the state 
remove the restrictions on the power of cities 
to levy privilege license taxes. 

Action was taken by the delegates au- 
thorizing the establishment by the League 
of a public utility service and approving the 
proposed increase in vocational education 
activities by the state. Unemployment in 
North Carolina communities is now chiefly 
found in the unskilled groups, and there is 
a decided shortage of skilled workmen be- 
cause of the lack of apprentice training. 
Another resolution urged that all shops and 
classrooms in public schools, in which gaso- 
line or kindred products or explosives are 
used, should be in a building especially de- 
signed for that purpose rather than in the 
regular school buildings. Another resolution 
pointed out the danger of allowing gasoline 
trucks to park within city limits and urged 
city councils to enact ordinances to restrict 
the parking of such vehicles to special zones 
remote from business or residential prop- 
erties—PATrICK HEALY, JR., executive sec- 
retary, North Carolina League of Municipal- 
ities. 


Central Personnel Service Considered 


by Ten North Dakota Cities 


About 100 delegates representing 25 
cities and villages attended the tenth 
annual convention of the League of North 
Dakota Municipalities at Fargo on October 
1 and 2. The chief topics of discussion were 
the control of the liquor traffic and the 
delinquent tax problem. The state liquor 
law leaves the licensing and control of liquor 
entirely in the hands of municipalities and 
boards of county commissioners. The League 
has prepared model ordinances and regula- 
tions for cities and villages and county 
boards. There are about 15 municipal liquor 
stores in the smaller communities but there 
is some question as to the legality of these 
stores. Reports indicated that they are oper- 
ating very satisfactorily in the control of the 
liquor traffic and also from a financial 
standpoint. 
The delinquent tax problem has become 
acute because of lax tax laws and severe 
economic and drouth conditions. The discus- 
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sion centered on some of the laws passed at 
the last session of the legislature, including 
garnishment of land, compromise of taxes, 
payment of delinquent taxes over a period 
of years, etc. Special interest was shown in 
the result of the tax collection campaigns 
which have been conducted at Fargo and 
Bismarck. It was the consensus that a large 
portion of the delinquent taxes could be col- 
lected if laws now on the books were en- 
forced and if cities joined with the counties 
and school districts in setting up tax col- 
lection campaigns. 

Breakfast conferences of finance officers, 
mayors, city attorneys, and city assessors 
were held. The assessors asked the League 
to form a section for them. Representatives 
of the ten cities of over 4,000 population 
which come under the new civil service en- 
abling act held a special session with the 
result that suggested model ordinances to 
place a personnel system in effect will be 
drafted. The decision was that the League 
would undertake the installation and admin- 
istration of the personnel system with the 
technical assistance coming from the Civil 
Service Assembly and other Chicago groups. 
Mayor C. N. Knudson of Rugby was elected 
the new president of the League-——-Myron 
H. ATKINSON, executive secretary, League 
of North Dakota Municipalities. 


Uniform Municipal Accounting Urged 
for Nebraska Cities 


e- cities and villages to install uni- 
form up-to-date accounting and records 
systems was one of the important steps taken 
by the city officials who attended the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the League of 
Nebraska Municipalities, held in Omaha on 
October 5 to 7. Action was also taken 
favoring legislation to enable cities to define, 
regulate, and abate nuisances and to enable 
cities to provide adequate salaries for city 
clerks and city treasurers in cities of the 
second-class and in villages. The delegates 
opposed legislation which would invest the 
state railway commission with power to con- 
trol and regulate rates and services of utili- 
ties owned and operated by municipalities. 
Other subjects discussed included methods 
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of handling city records, abatement of nui- 
sances, traffic and parking problems, occupa- 
tion licenses, delinquent tax collection, pen- 
sion systems, and licensing of itinerant mer- 
chants. Sectional meetings were held by city 
attorneys, city clerks, and treasurers, police 
chiefs, fire chiefs, and utility superintend- 
ents—C. E. BEats, executive secretary, 
League of Nebraska Municipalities. 


Texas Cities Oppose Waiving of 
Penalties on Delinquent Taxes 


ITH a total attendance of 289, the 

largest on record, the League of Texas 
Municipalities began its twenty-fifth year of 
service with the meeting at Mineral Wells 
on October 6 to 8. The attendance was 161 
at the Tyler convention last year. Financial 
problems, including cash administration un- 
der the new state depository act, uniform ac- 
counting, assessing banks, insurance compa- 
nies, building and loan associations, etc., 
essentials of an efficient assessing system, 
were discussed on the first day. Other sub- 
jects which aroused a great deal of interest 
were stream pollution, milk sanitation, state 
aid for city streets, delinquent tax collection, 
license and occupation taxes, training city 
employees, taxing public utilities, and pen- 
sions for city employees. The Municipal 
Utilities League met for the first time as a 
section of the League. Other sectional meet- 
ings were held by city managers, city attor- 
neys, and finance officers. 

Action was taken by the League: (1) op- 
posing the adoption of a bill in the present 
session of the legislature to release all penal- 
ties and interest on delinquent taxes; (2) 
providing for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate the possibility of securing 
for cities a portion of the state gasoline tax; 
and (3) proposing an amendment to House 
Bill 19, now beforé the special session of the 
legislature, so as to provide, in addition to 
the 20 months tax payment plan, alternate 
payment programs for periods of 6 months, 
12 months, 24 months, and 36 months. 

The new president of the League is R. G. 
Williams, city manager of Bryan, and Bill 
N. Taylor, city manager of Longview, is one 
of the new vice-presidents. Eighty-nine cities 
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joined the League during the last year, mak- 
ing a total of 258 municipalities that are 
members. 

During the past year the League was suc- 
cessful in amending the utility laws so as 
to give smaller cities the power to regulate 
rates. There was also published a compre- 
hensive electric rate bulletin. Possibly the 
most outstanding accomplishment was bring- 
ing the Municipal Utilities League back into 
the fold—E. E. McApams, executive secre- 
tary, League of Texas Municipalities. 


Kansas Shares Portion of State Sales 


Tax With Cities 


UNICIPAL officials who attended the 

twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities held in 
Dodge City on October 25 to 27, voted to 
increase the annual dues of member cities 
by 25 to 50 per cent in order to increase 
League services. They also authorized 
changes in the League constitution which 
will permit the League to enter into agree- 
ments with the Kansas County Commis- 
sioners’ Association, the Kansas Association 
of School Boards, and functional groups of 
public officials for the joint use of the mu- 
nicipal information bureau of the League 
and the Kansas Government Journal. The 
counties have already adopted the journal as 
their official publication. 

A committee on interorganization rela- 
tionships within the state of Kansas reported 
on certain overlapping and duplication of 
effort by organizations supported by the 
cities. A standing committee on city per- 
sonnel and elections made a preliminary re- 
port on the selection, training, promotion, 
and demotion of city employees and ap- 
pointive officers. The report recommended 
four-year overlapping terms for members of 
municipal governing bodies. It was pointed 
out in the committee’s report that certain 
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city officials and employees enjoy retire- 
ment, disability, and old-age pension ad- 
vantages while other city employees and 
city officers performing equally arduous 
tasks have no such advantages. The League 
was instructed to continue the work of both 
committees and to bring in definite recom- 
mendations at the next meeting. 

The League also changed its system of 
service awards to municipal officers and 
employees in order that continuous service 
in more than one city would have equal 
recognition with continuous service in one 
city. A. W. Seng, city manager of Atchison, 
was awarded a gold city service button for 25 
years of continuous service without missing 
a day in the cities of Sylvan Grove, Lincoln, 
Hays, and Atchison. The new system of 
awards will put Bert C. Wells, city manager 
of Wichita, in line for a gold city service 
button, he having served Wichita, El Dorado, 
Atchison, and again in Wichita for 30 con- 
tinuous years. 

Resolutions of commendation were passed 
on the work of the executive staff of the 
League in securing for cities a share of the 
state sales tax, equivalent to approximately 
10 per cent of the present city general 
property tax. Of the sales tax thus received, 
75 per cent must apply as a reduction in the 
over-all statutory city tax levy limit, thus 
assuring the taxpayers that at least a por- 
tion of the sales tax will bring about some 
reduction in general property taxes. Reso- 
lutions also were passed urging the cities to 
stand together in their demand for a more 
equitable share of the gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle fees, such funds to be used 
in the maintenance, construction, and recon- 
struction of city streets. Howard Payne, 
veteran city clerk of Kansas City, Kansas, 
was elected new president of the League. 
— Joun G. Stutz, executive secretary, 
League of Kansas Municipalities. 








Measurement Standards in City Administration 


X. Measuring the City’s Financial Status 
and Administration * 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON 


Indebtedness, tax collections, and tax delinquency are 
especially good indices of the city’s financial status. 


INANCE, like personnel administration, 

is of central importance in municipal 

administration. And the administrator, 
if he is to control finance activities intelli- 
gently, must have a clear picture of those 
factors in the economic condition of the 
community and the government which affect 
the city’s financial status. Three objectives 
of finance might be postulated: 

1. In the narrow sense, finance is con- 
cerned with maintaining the city government 
on a sound fiscal basis, both as to solvency 
and credit standing. 

2. In a broader sense, finance is con- 
cerned with an equitable derivation of rev- 
enues at a minimum of cost and inconven- 
ience to taxpayers. 

3. Finally, finance must facilitate the 
administration of line departments by sup- 
plying adequate resources and information 
for carrying on their work, and by imple- 
menting executive control of expenditures. 

The accomplishment of these objectives 
involves fundamental questions of policy. 
The general theory of taxation centers about 
broad issues of justice and equity in the 
distribution of governmental contributions. 
Budgeting involves choice between alterna- 
tive uses for governmental funds. And some 
aspects of finance such as debt administra- 
tion, which might fairly be left within the 
administrative sphere, are usually the sub- 
ject of legislative determination because of 
their central importance in the general 
scheme of government. 

These broad questions involving policy 


* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article the writers are indebted to 
Frederick L. Bird, A. E. Buck, Russell Forbes, 
E. E. Hagerman, A. M. Hillhouse, and C. E. 
Rightor. 
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will therefore be considered in the present 
article only as they may influence the solu- 
tion of administrative problems. Attention 
is directed, instead, first to the measurement 
of the objectives of finance administration, 
and second to the measurement of specific 
finance activities. The activities to be con- 
sidered include revenue administration, debt 
administration, budgeting, disbursement, and 
purchasing. These activities will be evalu- 
ated only after the financial situation has 
been analyzed. 


CREDIT RATING 


The financial soundness of a city is re- 
flected in its credit rating. This rating, in 
turn, is a consensus of expert opinion, based 
upon the factors which produce fiscal sound- 
ness. The principal factors are three in num- 
ber: the fiscal policies and administration 
of government; the fiscal laws affecting the 
city; and the economic resources and stabil- 
ity of the community. 

The credit rating can be determined in a 
number of ways: First, the bond ratings 
of investment services can be used. Another 
method is to use municipal bond prices and 
interest rates on short-term loans. Such 
prices, of course, are affected by the state of 
the bond market in general, and the condi- 
tions of marketing—the type of issue and 
legal limitations upon the city’s liability. 
Prices for individual cities if they are to be 
significant must be compared with prices of 
similar issues in comparable cities—prefer- 
ably situated within the same state. 

But both bond prices and credit ratings 
are to a certain extent capricious, and for 
any thorough analysis of fiscal soundness, 
the administrator must go beyond the opin- 
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ions of others to the basic factors upon which 
such opinion can rationally be founded. The 
three factors — administration, laws, and 
economic resources—have already been men- 
tioned. Direct measurement devices for test- 
ing the city’s finance laws, policies, and 
administration are far from adequate, and 
a great deal of reliance must be placed upon 
codes of “good practice.”! Certain measure- 
ment techniques are, however, available, 
which may suggest roads to further progress. 
These are discussed later under their appro- 
priate headings. The other important factor 
which affects financial soundness is the eco- 
nomic condition of the community. This can 
appropriately be discussed in connection 
with the second objective of finance admin- 
istration—the minimization of the tax load. 


THe Tax Loap 


An adequate discussion of the question of 
the weight of taxation upon the community 
would require a review of the entire theory 
of taxation.2 The task that is undertaken 
here is the far more modest one of relating 
in rough terms the income and economic re- 
sources of the community to the level of 
taxes. The ratio of the latter to the former 
will be called the “tax load.” 

In a municipality, dependent as it is upon 
real property taxes for a large part of its 
income, perhaps the most reliable general 
index to taxable resources is the estimated 
true value of taxable property. An index 
more directly dependent on the real sources 
of tax revenue would take into consideration 
incomes—expecially from rents—as well as 
property values. 

But both rents and property values re- 
spond rather slowly to changes in economic 
conditions. Therefore additional checks 
should be kept on the effect of changing 
business conditions upon the taxpaying 
capacity of important groups in the city. 


1 For an excellent summary of such standards 
see Lent D. Upson and C. E. Rightor, “Stand- 
ards of Financial Administration,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, February, 1928, Supplement. 

2 An interesting approach to taxation theory 
will be found in Facing the Tax Problem. Com- 
— on Taxation, Twentieth Century Fund, 
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In a trading center this might mean the use 
of an index of retail business; in an indus- 
trial center, a measure based upon indices 
of production of the predominant industries. 

A commonly used rough index of tax load 
is the general property tax rate, adjusted by 
the ratio of assessed valuation to true valua- 
tion.®> But the measure of taxpaying ability 
must include other taxes in the community— 
whether levied by federal, state, or local 
authorities. A second, and more nearly com- 
plete, index of tax load is the total tax pay- 
ment per $1,000 estimated true valuation. 
In employing both of these measures, the 
business indices mentioned above should be 
used to adjust for the lag with which prop- 
erty values respond to economic changes.‘ 

Tax delinquencies will reflect the tax load 
and willingness of the taxpayer to pay, as 
well as the tax structure; and the attitude 
of the people toward contributing to the sup- 
port of their government reflects at least 
their subjective feeling about the load of 
taxation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REVENUE SYSTEM 


If the finance administration is to be 
improved, the specific finance activities 
which contribute to the more general ob- 
jectives must be considered in detail. One 
group of these activities is concerned with 
revenues: tax assessment, revenue collections, 
and custody of revenues. It must be kept in 
mind that it is the performance of the finan- 
cial activities within the city government as 
a whole, and not the administration of the 
finance department alone, that we are at- 
tempting to measure. 

Tax Assessment. The most important 
single source of revenue in most cities is the 
general property tax. The purpose of assess- 
ment procedure is to find the legal value of 
property as a basis for the levy. The “value” 
may mean either the market price of land, 


3 Often different ratios of adjustment must be 
used for real and for personal property. 

4 A study of comparative tax burdens has been 
made recently by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research in terms not of the tax burden 
per unit value, but rather the total taxes paid by 
a “typical” taxpayer. J. M. Leonard, Measuring 
the Tax Burden of Low Income Groups. Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. August, 1937. 
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buildings, and personalty; the cost of re- 
placement less depreciation in the case of 
buildings; or the capitalized rental value 
in the case of land. 

In most cases the value is not, and cannot 
be, determined directly. In assessing land, 
unit values are established for each location 
by a study of actual sales and rents. Then, 
by the application of uniform rules with 
respect to frontage, depth, and special influ- 
ences, the value of a given piece of property 
is determined. In the case of buildings, 
types are selected, base values found for the 
types, and other buildings classified and 
evaluated accordingly. 

The primary criterion of a good assess- 
ment system is the degree of uniformity it 
obtains. Where property is assessed at full 
value, the degree to which computed values 
approximate actual values can sometimes be 
determined by direct comparison. When 
property is assessed at a constant fraction 
of true value, assessed valuations must of 
course be reduced to full value before com- 
parison with market values is made. Assess- 
ment rolls should include every piece of 
property in the community. Completeness 
is therefore another criterion of good assess- 
ment practice. 

In theory, it should make no difference 
whether property is assessed at 10 per cent 
or 100 per cent of true values.” For psycho- 
logical reasons, however—because of the re- 
action of taxpayers to changes in the tax 
rate—the level of assessment is practically 
important, and fluctuations in assessed valu- 
ations should be checked against fluctuations 
in land values and changes in business con- 
ditions. 

It may be too expensive, in many cases, for 
the assessing body to make careful studies 
of the equity of assessments. The individual 
citizen can often be depended upon to ex- 
amine the fairness of his own assessment. 
The number of appeals, together with the 
number of adjustments made by the review- 
ing body, is a valuable auxiliary index of the 
equity of assessments. 

5 However, if local assessments are used as the 
basis for county and state levies, the basis of as- 


sessment must be equalized among all the juris- 
dictions in the taxing area. 
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Tax Collection. The fundamental criteria 
in judging the effectiveness of tax collection 
are completeness and promptness. Both of 
these criteria can be measured by a study 
of tax delinquency. In fact, tax delinquency 
is a sensitive measure of the entire revenue 
system, for it is affected by the weight of 
taxation and the equity of assessment as 
well as by tax collection methods. Three 
indices of delinquency are especially useful: 

1. The percentage of current levy col- 
lected by end of fiscal year. 

2. Percentage of preceding levies remain- 
ing delinquent at end of current year. 

3. Total delinquencies (over a period of 
perhaps five years) as a percentage of an 
average year’s levy. That is, the number 
of “years” that collection lags behind levies. 

The first index is primarily one of prompt- 
ness. Comparison between cities is difficult 
because they may have different laws with 
respect to final date of payment, install- 
ments, and penalties. But a high percentage 
of delinquency will indicate inability or un- 
willingness to pay, or a weakness either in 
the tax laws or in the administration of 
those laws. 

The second and third indices measure 
completeness of collection. The latter will 
give a general picture of the situation and is 
useful in arriving at average results over a 
period of years. The former is useful in a 
more detailed analysis of collections for each 
year even though fluctuations may be attrib- 
uted in large part to changes in economic 
conditions. 

As to special assessments, it will readily be 
seen that many of the criteria for measuring 
weight of general taxes and effectiveness of 
collection can be applied with certain mod- 
ifications. For example the total special 
assessment load should be measured against 
the value and incomes of the individual lots. 
The matter of equity in special assessments, 
however, depends not on equality of assess- 
ment, but proportionality of assessment to 
benefit received. 

Custody of Funds. . Perhaps the principal 
objective of treasury management is the 
security of public funds. One element of this 
is the security of depositories as measured 
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by their assets and reserves. A second 
criterion is earnings of public deposits, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of average amount 
on deposit, although this criterion has be- 
come less useful in the light of recent bank- 
ing legislation restricting interest payments 
on demand accounts. 


Dest ADMINISTRATION 


Closely related to treasury management 
policies is short-term borrowing. Such bor- 
rowing is undertaken for two purposes: first, 
if the revenue schedule is such that at cer- 
tain times during the year expenditures tem- 
porarily exceed income and, second, to meet 
deficits in the budget where revenues for the 
year are less than expenditures. The first 
type of borrowing is a reflection of an unsat- 
isfactory income schedule or a lack of co- 
ordination between the tax year and the 
operating year—the difficulty usvally having 
its basis in law. The second type of borrow- 
ing is due to unpredictable emergencies. or 
more often to improper budgetary procedure 
—either erroneous estimates or a deliber- 
ately unbalanced budget. 

Long-term borrowing is a somewhat dif- 
ferent matter, and not necessarily an un- 
justifiable procedure. The view will be taken 
here that the objective of borrowing is to 
stabilize the tax load, and borrowing beyond 
that necessary for the accomplishment of 
this purpose is an undesirable addition to the 
cost of government. Without attempting to 
justify this thesis, which probably involves 
ethical as well as factual considerations, 
units will be suggested for its measurement. 

If the purpose of borrowing is stabiliza- 
tion, it will be employed to finance only large 
and non-recurring capital outlays. The larger 
the city, the greater the number of items 
which can be financed out of the current 
budget. Such a pay-as-you-go policy is 
facilitated by a long-term plan of capital 
expenditures. 

The primary measure, then, of the debt 
situation will be the amount of indebtedness 
—not merely the city debt, but the county, 





_ © Frederick L. Bird, The Municipal Debt Load 
ut 1935. Dun & Bradstreet, Municipal Service 
Department, 1935. p. 2. 
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school, and special district indebtedness as 
well. This total net, tax-supported debt® 
must be related to the ability of the com- 
munity to carry it. The three most general 
measures of debt relative to resources are 
(1) per capita debt, (2) debt per $1,000 
assessed valuation, adjusted to true value, 
and (3) percentage for debt service in total 
city budget. 

These units should be supplemented by 
other indices of ability to pay which are 
sensitive to economic conditions. “Percentage 
of population submitting federal income tax 
returns” and “retail sales per capita” have 
been selected as two indices most relevant 
to the debt-bearing capacity of the city.” 

In addition to its effect upon the cost of 
government, indebtedness has also an im- 
portant bearing on the soundness of city 
finances. The extent of defaults, finding of 
current deficits, and refunding in a city will 
give some indication of this aspect of debt 
administration. 

Of course a city’s current debt situation 
may be a result of events long past. More 
significant in indicating trends than the 
actual debt burden are the rate at which 
the burden was incurred and the schedule 
of retirement. In this connection, the tech- 
nical features of the debt structure must be 
considered, including the kinds of bonds, 
interest rates, actuarial adequacy of sinking 
funds, and methods of floating issues. 


BUDGETING 


Certain aspects of budgeting, in the broad- 
est sense, are policy-forming functions. How- 
ever, budgeting involves many administra- 
tive problems, as well. 

One function of budgeting is to estimate 
revenues for the ensuing year. The accuracy 
of estimates will be a measure of this activ- 
ity. The index suggested is the difference 
between estimated and actual revenues ex- 
pressed as a percentage of actual revenues. 
In the same way, the difference between 
budgeted and actual expenditures can be 
measured. 

If the tax load is to be stabilized not only 
must the debt burden be minimized, but 


TF. L. Bird, of. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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flexibility must be maintained in the ex- 
penditures of the city. A measure of this 
flexibility is the percentage of controllable 
expenditures in the city budget. Uncon- 
trollable expenditures include not only debt 
service, mandatory levies, and mandatory 
expenditures, but also the minimum cost of 
maintaining property and equipment,® al- 
though the commitments incurred under a 
long-term financial plan should be grouped 
with the controllable expenditures. 

The time schedule of budgeting may be 
studied to determine whether: (a) adequate 
time is allowed to put the budget into effect 
at the beginning of the fiscal year, and (b) 
whether estimates are required so far in 
advance as to be unreliable. 

Data in the form of a program of work 
and services supporting departmental re- 
quests is an important part of a budget. The 
accuracy and completeness of this informa- 
tion are a measure of the adequacy of the 
budget document. 

Finally, a budget is intended to bring 
revenues and expenditures into balance. 
Whether it accomplishes this or not is indi- 
cated by changes in the city’s surplus or 
deficit. The effectiveness of a budget in 
controlling expenditures depends to a large 
degree upon its inclusiveness as measured by 
the percentage of municipal expenditures 
which are budgeted. 


DIsBURSEMENT 


Two factors of considerable importance 
in determining the effectiveness of disburse- 
ment methods are the accounting system and 
the procedure for filling requisitions. 

Accounting is a tool of executive control 
through the information which it supplies 
the administrator. Upon the adequacy of 
this information will depend the effectiveness 
with which budget estimates can be adapted 
to current conditions.® As a control upon 


8 For an interesting discussion of capital outlay 
programs in their relation to maintenance charges, 
see State Planning Board of West Virginia, Bul- 
letin No. 1, Yardsticks for Social Planning, 1935. 

®Carl Chatters, “Essential Monthly Financial 
Reports for the Chief Administrator.” Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, XIX (May, 1937), pp. 131-133. 
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honesty and legality, effectiveness of ac- 
counting is checked by the amount of un- 
authorized expenditures revealed by the 
audit. 

PURCHASING 


The subject of the measurement of pur- 
chasing has received considerable attention, 
and the following suggestions are for the 
most part a summary of an excellent discus- 
sion of the problem by Russell Forbes.'® 

The accomplishment of a purchasing de- 
partment must be finally measured by its 
savings in the cost of materials and supplies 
with due consideration to quality of supplies. 
Some attention has been given by purchasing 
agents to the difficult task of measuring this 
saving. Perhaps the most satisfactory index 
that has been devised is the percentage cost 
of purchasing.1 The index is essentially a 
statement of profit and loss. On the one side 
are debited: (1) prices paid in excess of 
average market prices, (2) purchasing de- 
partment overhead expenses, and (3) de- 
partmental deficiency—the latter including 
losses and errors, returned goods, cost of 
delay in receiving goods, and storage over- 
head cost. Against these items are credited: 
(1) savings on average market prices, and 
(2) revenues from salvage sales. The net 
cost of purchasing equals total debits minus 
total credits. Percentage cost equals net 
cost of purchasing divided by total purchases 
for the period. 

As Mr. Forbes points out, this index must 
be used cautiously because of the effect of 
changes in total volume of purchasing and 
the variable nature of the things purchased. 
Further, certain items are omitted from the 
index as not being susceptible to measure- 
ment. These include the saving through 
grouping of purchases and savings through 
standardization of items. 

To be of greater usefulness, therefore, the 
index of results must be supplemented by 
measures of performance. The elements ol 
performance that can be measured include: 


10 “Measuring the Efficiency of a Governmental! 


Purchasing Department,” Pusitc MANAGEMENT, 


XIII (October, 1931), pp. 329-334. 


11 Donald S. Clark in The Purchasing Agent, 


July, 1931, pp. 622ff. 
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(1) purchase orders, (2) requisitions, (3) 
bids, (4) volume of purchasing, (5) inspec- 
tion. The indices suggested are: 

(1) Number of purchase orders and con- 
tracts — which should be minimized. (2) 
Average amount of each order and contract 
—which should increase. (3) Number of 
regular and emergency requisitions. (4) 
Number of emergency orders. Indices for 
both (3) and (4) should tend to decrease. 
(5) Average number of competitive bids per 
order of contract. A large number of bids 
is desirable. (6) Volume of purchases (ex- 
pressed in terms of monetary value)—a com- 
mon denominator for interpreting fluctua- 
tions in the other indices. (7) Ratio of 
value of rejections to total purchases. High 
percentage of rejections may be due to 
(a) irresponsible bidders, (b) strict inspec- 
tion, or (c) adequate specifications. (8) Per- 
centage of purchases made under specifica- 
tion—an indication of the extent to which 
the purchasing office employs specifications 
in standardizing quality, but of course not a 
measure of the adequacy of specifications. 
(9) Ratio of cash discounts to total pur- 
chases—a measure of the promptness with 
which bills are cleared. (10) Average num- 
ber of days required to fill requisition. A 
measure of the promptness of purchasing 
procedure. 


CONCLUSION 


The objectives of finance administration 
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may be characterized as fiscal soundness, 
economy of resources, and facilitation of 
administration. Fiscal soundness can be 
measured by the city’s credit rating and by 
the effectiveness of its administrative meth- 
ods. Problems of taxation and debt, on the 
other hand, involve policy determination as 
well as administration. The third function 
is a service activity and must be measured 
in terms of the information and resources 
supplied to line departments. 

The performance of many specific finance 
activities can be measured in part or in 
whole. Tax collections and delinquency and 
indebtedness are especially good indices of 
the city’s financial status. Budgeting and ac- 
counting are somewhat less tangible, but can 
be measured in part. A number of criteria 
have been developed for the measurement of 
purchasing. 

The measures herein discussed apply prin- 
cipally to the effectiveness of the finance 
system. It is quite another task to measure 
the efficiency of the finance department— 
the accomplishment related to the cost in- 
volved. For this, two further refinements are 
necessary: first, allowance must be made 
for the effects of extra-administrative factors 
—legal, and economic. Second, results must 
be related to the cost of administration. The 
construction of a measure of efficiency is a 
task which should be a profitable objective 
of future research. 





ROOKS ADAMS, writing in 1913, pointed out that a modern society can hope to 
maintain a stable equilibrium in the midst of rapid change only by insuring that it 








has amongst its administrators (of both types—governmental and non-governmental) a 
sufficient number who possess “a high order of generalizing mind—a mind which can grasp 
a multitude of complex relations. . . . The relative overstimulation of the scientific mind 
has now become an actual menace to order because of the inferiority of the administrative 
intelligence.” . . . We have too few administrators alert to the fact that it is a human 
social and not an economic problem which they face——ELton Mayo in The Human Prob- 
lems of an Industrial Civilization (Macmillan, 1933). 


N° executive would consider anyone capable of taking charge of a group of machines 
unless that person were well trained in the knowledge of how best to run those ma- 
chines. If major problems or difficulties were to arise with regard to one of the machines, 
an expert would be called in—someone who had more than just the ordinary training of an 
average workman. Should not parallel qualifications be considered fitting and proper for 
those men who have in their charge the management of human beings?—J. L. RosENsTEIN 
in Psychology of Human Relations for Executives (McGraw-Hill, 1936). 









Public Employee Strikes Opposed by 
Civil Service Groups 


BROADENING social outlook and a 

trend toward professionalization in the 
field of public personnel administration 
marked the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada which was held at Ottawa 
on October 4 to 8. Inspirational talks by 
British, Canadian, and American career serv- 
ice officials, the expression of increased in- 
terest in the merit system by civic and pro- 
fessional organizations, and the discussion of 
problems raised by public employees’ union- 
ization were highlights on the program. More 
than 250 delegates registered for the five- 
day convention. 

The comprehensive scope of personnel 
programs now being undertaken in the pub- 
lic service was clearly demonstrated by the 
variety of subjects discussed at both general 
and roundtable sessions. Credit unions, 
group life insurance, and medical care for 
public employees; standards for civil service 
commissioners; supervisors’ responsibilities 
in service rating plans; and public reporting 
by personnel agencies are a few of the topics 
on this year’s program which were largely 
unknown or ignored by civil service com- 
missions five or ten years ago. During the 
last year five states and a score of cities 
adopted the merit system for their employ- 
ees. Such action had not been taken by any 
state since 1920 when Maryland joined the 
ranks of merit system jurisdictions. 

Representatives of virtually all employee 
associations participating in the meeting an- 
swered the question “Should Government 
Employees Strike?” in the negative, citing 
prohibitions on strikes in their constitutions, 
charters, or unwritten policies. Differing 
views on affiliation with labor unions in 
private industry, the emphasis to be placed: 
on employee seniority rights, and the proper 
sphere of political activity were expressed in 
the discussion. 

At its annual business meeting, the As- 
sembly adopted a number of resolutions, the 
most important of which was a definite step 
toward the establishment of professional 
standards for public personnel administra- 
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tors. Following the report of a special study 
committee, the delegates unanimously agreed 
to empower the president of the Assembly 
to appoint a three-member permanent Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards to establish 
qualifications for the following three grades 
of competence: junior in public personnel 
administration, associate in public personnel 
administration, and fellow in public person- 
nel administration. The committee will be 
authorized to issue certiftcates of competence 
and to develop and publish a code of pro- 
fessional ethics. 

Of interest to city managers and other 
municipal officials is the continued trend 
away from the traditional police and reform 
approach toward an emphasis on co-opera- 
tion with operating department heads and 
administrators. The public personnel agency 
is more and more being recognized as one 
of the major managerial arms of good gov- 
ernment. Charles H. Bland, chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission of Canada, was 
re-elected president of the assembly. — 
Henry F. Hupparp, assistant director, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. 


Recent Council-Manager 
Developments 


"Two counties and one city in New York 
State on November 2 defeated proposals 
to adopt the council-manager plan. In Sche- 
nectady County (125,021), the proposed 
county-manager plan was defeated by a 
three-to-two vote, with a very small vote 
being cast. It was opposed by the press, it 
is reported, on the ground that the decision 
to place it on the ballot was not made until 
30 days previous to the election and that 
this time was too short for sufficient study 
by the electorate. In Erie County (762,408), 
which includes Buffalo, the county-manager 
plan lost in the city of Buffalo and the 
county outside of Buffalo by only 550 votes 
out of a total of 80,000 votes cast, while in 
Yonkers (134,646) the proposal to adopt 
the manager plan lost by 1,600 votes of a 
total of 40,000 votes cast. Westchester 
County, New York, also voting on Novem- 
ber 2, adopted by a majority vote of 221 a 
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county charter which provides for an elected 
executive. 

The cities which have adopted the council- 
manager plan since January 1 are: Alameda, 
California; Hardwick and Middlebury, Ver- 
mont; Cedartown and Moultrie, Georgia; 
Rehoboth, Delaware; Orange, Virginia; 
Jacksonville Beach and Lake Worth, Flor- 
ida; and Shillington, Pennsylvania. Orange, 
Virginia, had operated under a _ council- 
manager ordinance for nearly two years 
prior to the election. Cities in which active 
movements are under way toward the adop- 
tion of the manager plan include Des 
Moines, Iowa; Santa Monica, California, 
and San Diego County, California; Fort 
Collins, Colorado; and Winnipeg, Canada. 
South Haven, Michigan, will vote on No- 
vember 29 on the election of a charter com- 
mission, and an advisory expression of senti- 
ment of the council-manager plan. 


New Federal-City Problems — Train- 
ing, Airports, and Pensions 


B Boer problems arising out of the new 
relationships between cities and the fed- 
eral government are uppermost in the minds 
of local officials was evidenced by the prom- 
inence given to these problems at the four- 
teenth annual convention of the American 
Municipal Association. Among the topics 
discussed at the convention which was held 
in Chicago, October 13 to 15, were federal- 
city relations with respect to finance, relief, 
retirement plans, and airports. 

Federal-city problems were also reflected 
in the resolutions adopted at the convention. 
The Urbanism Committee of the National 
Resources Committee was congratulated up- 
on its report entitled, Our Cities — Their 
Role in the National Economy, and it was 
further resolved that the President and the 
Congress be urged to enact legislation estab- 
lishing a division of urban information to 
serve as a central depository and clearing 
house for urban data and also a division of 
urban research which would perform for 
urban communities functions comparable to 
those now performed for rural communities 
by the Department of Agriculture. The As- 
sociation also expressed its appreciation to 
the United States Office of Education and 
to the Advisory Committee on Education 
for their assistance in making possible the 
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training opportunities provided by the 
George-Deen Act and offered the full co- 
operation of the Association and its member 
leagues in the development of training pro- 
grams for public employees. With respect 
to the airport problem, it was resolved that 
the Association urge the enactment of legis- 
lation enabling the Department of Com- 
merce to effectuate immediately an airport 
development program, including construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation, on a na- 
tional long-term scale. The Association fur- 
ther resolved to continue its committee to 
study the removal of the exemption of mu- 
nicipal employees from the provisions of the 
federal Social Security Act. 

Apart from these stands taken on federal- 
city problems, the Association adopted reso- 
lutions (1) urging the favorable considera- 
tion of the merit system by city officials, (2) 
reaffirming its opposition to rigid tax limita- 
tion laws, and (3) condemning homestead 
exemption laws as detrimental to the welfare 
of municipalities—-CLirrorp W. Ham, di- 
rector, American Municipal Association. 


Rigid Control Over Filling Station 
Driveways Adopted in Kenosha 


T= city of Kenosha, Wisconsin, has re- 
cently set up certain standards as to the 
width of driveways into filling stations and 
garages and required that existing driveways 
be brought into conformity with the new 
requirements by November 1, 1937. Notices 
sent out last April advised all such places 
that if alterations were not made by Novem- 
ber 1 the city would do the work and charge 
the cost against the property on the tax bill. 
The new ordinance requires that: (1) no 
one shall build and maintain a driveway 
across the curb or walk without obtaining a 
permit from the department of public works; 
(2) all construction work on such driveways 
shall be done in conformity to proper stand- 
ards and workmanship; (3) no driveway 
shall exceed 35 feet at the outer edge of the 
sidewalk; (4) no curbing shall be cut within 
four feet of the regular crosswalk; (5) where 
two or more joining driveways are provided 
for the same property, a safety island of not 
less than ten feet at the outer edge of the 
walk shall be provided; and (6) no driveway 
apron shall extend into the street farther than 
the face of the curb or into the gutter area. 
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These new regulations are the result of a 
WPA survey, directed by the city engineer, 
of the width of driveways across sidewalks. 
The survey indicated that the average width 
of existing driveways is about 51 feet with 
some as wide as 117 feet and 131 feet, which 
appeared to constitute too great a use of 
public thoroughfares for private purposes. 
On the other hand, many large filling sta- 
tions were found to have driveways of only 
30 to 40 feet in width. Excessive widths, 
added to the hazards of pedestrians, elimi- 
nated needed parking space, and in some 
cases proved a detriment to the conduct of 
the business served. At the time the survey 
was made the city had no ordinance control- 
ling the cutting of curbs, except a general 
one requiring a permit to tear up pavement. 
Frequently such work was completed before 
the city had any knowledge that the work 
was to be done—H. C. LAucHLIn, city 
manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Free Tests and Treatment for 
Venereal Diseases in Chicago 


NOTHER major step in Chicago’s cam- 
paign to stamp out syphilis was under- 
taken recently when health authorities an- 
nounced plans to distribute 450,000 appli- 
cation cards for free blood tests for venereal 
disease. Most of the 5,000 private physicians 
in Chicago have agreed to co-operate by 
taking the blood samples without charge and 
forwarding them to city and state health 
authorities for analysis. The application 
cards for the tests will be distributed through 
industrial organizations and through the 
public schools. A pupil receiving a card 
will turn it over to his parents, and all mem- 
bers of the family can take the test. The 
card contains a request to the physician that 
he take a blood specimen from the bearer 
and send it to the board of health’s labora- 
tories for examination. The physician will be 
informed of the results of the test. Samples 
can also be taken at 35 clinics established 
by the board of health throughout the city. 
If an individual is found to have syphilis 
and can afford to pay for the cure, the phy- 
sician will treat him, otherwise he can receive 
free treatment at the city’s hygiene clinic or 
in the 35 other health clinics. Some 200,000 
persons have already volunteered to submit 
to the blood test. Kahn tests will be given 
first and Wassermann tests will be given to 
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the positive Kahn reactors. The city coun- 
cil has appropriated $50,000 for expansion 
of health laboratory facilities. 


Revenue Trends and Long-Term Plan- 
ning Discussed by Finance Officers 


INANCE officers from 32 states and 

several Canadian provinces gathered in 
Boston on September 13 to 16 under the 
auspices of the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of the United States, Canada, 
and the Virgin Islands. It was the largest 
and most enthusiastic meeting the Associa- 
tion has ever conducted. 

It was apparent from the discussions that 
the chief interests of finance officers lie along 
the following lines: (1) adequate revenues; 
(2) how to absorb new activities with lim- 
ited revenues; (3) the revenue conflict be- 
tween federal, state, and local governments; 
(4) how to handle the returning problem of 
special assessments; (5) civil service, pen- 
sions, and personnel administration; (6) the 
entire program for social security; (7) ne- 
cessity of selling government to citizens; (8) 
planning for greater local financial stability; 
(9) adequate information on which to base 
decisions; and (10) development of the 
technical procedures involved in the above 
matters. 

The committee on professional conduct 
presented a code of ethics which was dis- 
cussed by the membership present. The code 
will now be circulated in preliminary form 
among the Association’s entire membership 
and will then be resubmitted for adoption at 
the 1938 meeting. The suggested code gow- 
erns the qualifications for office and the 
duties of office. In general, it provides that 
persons shall not seek or accept govern- 
mental fiscal and accounting positions un- 
less they believe they can satisfactorily carry 
out the required duties. The code further 
suggests that no accounting officer prepare 
or certify to any report which is misleading 
or incomplete. 

The Association adopted the preliminary 
report of its Committee on Accounting en- 
titled Standard Practice in Municipal Ac- 
counting and Financial Procedure. It will 
now be possible for city managers, private 
accountants, and others to have a definite 
official statement of the standards of finan- 
cial administration considered proper. 

Special attention was given the report of 
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the committee on revenue sources and dis- 
tribution. The trend toward the curtailment 
of revenues was noted. Attention was also 
given to the trend to give municipalities a 
larger share of state-collected taxes. The ac- 
companying danger of state dictation was 
also cited. Other references were made to 
the conflict between the levels of government 
over revenue sources and to the tendency 
for states to impose on local communities 
new responsibilities without compensating 
revenues. The committee is going to under- 
take thorough studies during the next year 
in order that the Association may take the 
lead in the discussion of matters of this kind. 

The committee on debt administration re- 
ported its progress, particularly with refer- 
ence to its study of callable municipal bonds. 
It reviewed the events in the field of munici- 
pal debt for the past year but no specific rec- 
ommendations were made. The members in 
attendance displayed an unusual interest in 
the question of long-term financial planning. 
The breakfast meeting pertaining to this 
subject had the largest attendance of the 
seven simultaneous meetings held on Tues- 
day, September 14. Arthur C. Meyers, city 
budget director, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
elected president of the Association for the 
ensuing year—CarL H. CHATTERS, execu- 
tive director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. 


Police Chiefs Face Problem 
of Handling Strikes 


T= need for study of methods of polic- 
ing strikes and public disorders was the 
keynote of the address by L. V. Jenkins, 
commissioner of the Portland, Oregon, police 
department and retiring president of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 
at the Association’s annual conference in 
Baltimore on October 4 to 7. “Since police 
literature as a whole contains no adequate 
discussion of police aspects of public dis- 
orders,” Jenkins said, “it is practically im- 
possible to find out how to handle strikes 
except by trial and error or by talking with 
other chiefs. It is my earnest recommen- 
dation that some means be found to make 
a thorough survey of the proper methods for 
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handling public disorders and that this sur- 
vey of practical police experience be printed 
and circulated.” 

Other important problems discussed are 
reflected in the resolutions adopted by the 
conference. Among other things these reso- 
lutions (1) urged enactment of appropriate 
legislation empowering a trial court of felony 
jurisdiction upon motion of either party or 
upon its own initiative to appoint expert 
witnesses in a case under adjudication; (2) 
indorsed the educational campaign carried 
on by various police departments and the 
federal Bureau of Investigation for civil 
fingerprinting for identification purposes and 
recommended that steps be taken to pass 
legislation covering fingerprinting of all 
aliens now in or who immigrate to the United 
States; (3) approved the national firearms 
act of 1934 and urged state and local bar 
associations to seek more effective regulation 
of the sale, purchase, and carrying of fire- 
arms; (4) indorsed the plan for effective 
co-operation among states to control crime 
as set out in the four-point program of the 
Interstate Commission on Crime; (5) in- 
dorsed and recommended «adoption of the 
federal penal system of pardon and parole 
by the various states; and (6) condemned 
all forms of “fixing” of arrest tickets as a 
very harmful practice which breaks down 
the morale of enforcement officers and en- 
courages flaunting of laws by citizens. 

A revised constitution for the Association 
was unanimously adopted by members at- 
tending the Baltimore conference. George 
Reyer, superintendent of the New Orleans 
police department, was elected president of 
the association for the ensuing year. — 
ARNOLD MILEs, editor, Police Chiefs’ News 
Letter. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HoUusING OF- 
FICIALS—Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 18-20. Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York, November 
18-20. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34 Street, New York. 
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C. C. Concpon 


C. C. Congdon. — Appointed the first 
city manager of Shillington, Pennsylvania, on 
October 1, 1937. Born on May 23, 1896, at 
Pawnee City, Nebraska. Education: B. S. 
in engineering, 1921, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Experience: surveyor, Wisconsin State 
Highway Commission, 1919-20; assistant 
city engineer, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 1921-22; 
and city engineer, 1922-27, LaCrosse; bor- 
ough manager, Milton, Pennsylvania, 1928 
to date of appointment at Shillington. 

Glen V. Leland.—Appointed city man- 
ager of St. Petersburg, Florida, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1937. Born at Argos, Indiana, on 
January 15, 1892. Education: high school. 
Experience: engaged in property manage- 
ment, St. Petersburg, in 1929, bookkeeper 
and accountant, city of St. Petersburg, 1929- 
35; director of frnance, St. Petersburg, 1935 
to time of appointment as manager. 

P. A. Goodwyn.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Bristol, Virginia, on September 1, 
1937. Born at Petersburg, Virginia, on Au- 
gust 2, 1872. Education: high school. Ex- 
perience: secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Bristol, Virginia, 1928-30; owner and man- 
ager of Goodwyn Motor Company, 1930-33; 
vice-chairman, Credit Committee, Federal 
Land Bank, Baltimore, 1933-34; Virginia 
Field Representative, Production Credit Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, 1934-35; Virginia Field 
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R. M. THOMASON 


Representative, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Richmond, from 1935 to time of ap- 
pointment as manager. For twenty years 
prior to 1928, Mr. Goodwyn operated the 
Goodwyn Coal and Ice Company at Bristol, 
also serving as a member of the city council 
at Bristol for several years and as mayor 
for one term. 

S. J. Mahaffey. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Franklin, Virginia, on October 1, 
1937. Born at Mahaffey, Pennsylvania, on 
June 12, 1904. Education: studied engi- 
neering, law, and accounting for four years 
at Penn State College and at the University 
of Richmond. Experience: inspector, Penn- 
sylvania State Highway Department, 1925- 
26; bridge inspector, Virginia State High- 
way Department, 1926-32; resident engineer, 
Virginia State Highway Department at Pe- 
tersburg, 1932 to time of appointment as 
manager. 

R. M. Thomason. — Appointed city 
manager of Clarksburg, West Virginia, on 
May 10, 1937. Born at Temple, Georgia, 
on May 13, 1886. Education: high school. 
Experience: with Robert, Johnson, and 
Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis, 1918-33; 
with Brown Shoe Company, 1933-36; and 
in the real estate and general insurance busi- 
ness in Clarksburg, January, 1937 to date 
of appointment as manager. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


re on Drunken Driving. An Indianapolis 
court imposes fines of $1 a mile for every mile 
in excess of the speed limit, plus court costs. 
The average on a recent court day was $17 
each for six defendants. In Fulton County, 
Georgia, a criminal court judge sentences drunk- 
en drivers to the chain gang for six months. 


Taxicab Fire Companies. Saginaw, Michigan, 
has given the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of each platoon of firemen to three 
taxicab companies. When an emergency de- 
velops the taxicab companies are asked to pick 
up men from designated off-platoons. The 
arrangement has worked so satisfactorily that 
it has been extended to cover hospital nurses, 
water works repair men, and others who have 
to be routed out occasionally on emergency 
tasks. The city pays the taxicab bill but the 
net outlay is said to b: less than under the old 
system where emergency employees drove their 
own cars and charged mileage. 


Reducing Traffic Accidents. Hamtramck, 
Michigan, has had no traffic fatalities among 
school children during the last five years. The 
children hold their own safety court once each 
week, with a juvenile judge, jury, and con- 
stabulary. Children caught jay-walking, catch- 
ing rides on motor cars, riding double on bi- 
cycles, and committing other offenses are given 
summonses to appear before the junior safety 
council. Various penalties such as cleaning the 
school grounds of paper scraps to the temporary 
bar of use of playground facilities are imposed. 


Air Photography for Tax Maps. At a cost of 
$20,000 for a state-wide aerial mapping project, 
14 Connecticut cities have been enabled by tax 
equalization studies to effect an average tax 
reduction of 27 per cent while increasing their 
tax yield by 47 per cent. In six Connecticut 
towns the use of such maps resulted in uncov- 
ering 1,237 residences, 12,534 garages and barns, 
and 13,866 lots which were escaping taxation. 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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After completing an aerial tax map, Watertown, 
New York, discovered 100 parcels of land not 
previously assessed, their total value amounting 
to $77,600; Andover, Massachusetts, found that 
an estate originally listed as 36 acres actually 
contained 47 acres, 11 of them going unassessed 
for nearly half a century. 


Control of Criminals. Miami, Florida; Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; Sioux City, Iowa; and Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, have recently passed ordi- 
nances requiring persons convicted of certain 
crimes who come into the city to register 
with the police department. 


Financing Relief. New Orleans has a 2 per cent 
luxury tax which produces a million dollars, 
an amusement tax producing $100,000, and a 
gasoline tax used partly to finance relief. San 
Francisco’s welfare cost for 1937-38 will be 
75 per cent more than in 1935-36. Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, will spend $125,000 more for relief 
in 1937 than in 1936. For the country as a 
whole it is estimated that cities are putting up 
from 10 to 12 times as much for all relief pur- 
poses as in 1929. 


Machinery for Public Housing. Thirty states 
have passed laws enabling cities to set up hous- 
ing authorities, and to date 49 municipalities 
have established such agencies. All of the 30 
states, except Rhode Island, have granted the 
right of eminent domain to housing authorities, 
and Rhode Island has authorized cities to con- 
demn for authorities. Nineteen of the state hous- 
ing enabling acts specifically provide for tax 
exemption privilege. 


Examinations for Election Clerks. Election 
inspectors and ballot clerks in Milwaukee will 
again be subjected to tests by the civil service 
commission. A test held last February was so 
successful that it was decided to establish 
a new eligible list for 1938 and 1939. Writing, 
spelling, simple arithmetic, tallying, filing, error- 
checking, and civic information tests were in- 
cluded in the short-answer test given in Febru- 
ary. Three-hundred and fifty individuals ap- 
pointed from this eligible list served in the 
spring primary and election. 


_ New Ordinances. Berkeley, California, has 
a new and revised fire prevention code contain- 
ing excellent provisions on personal liability 
for fires. Minneapolis now licenses and regu- 
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lates the delivery of intoxicating liquor in orig- 
inal packages. Racine, Wisconsin, has a new 
ordinance providing that no gasoline filling 
stations shall be operated within 500 feet of (a) 
any school grounds, (b) any real estate used 
by any religious corporation for religious pur- 
poses, (c) any public theater, or (d) any exist- 
ing filling station. 


Civil Service Extended. Among the new mu- 
nicipal civil service commissions which have 
been recently organized are those of Grosse 
Pointe Park, Michigan; Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; Spencer, Iowa; Longview and Centralia, 
Washington; Hollywood, Florida; Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


Dismissal Upheld. In a recent decision (in re 
Frank J. Rice vs. City Manager of Elmira, 
New York), the supreme court of Chemung 
County, New York, held that a dismissed la- 
borer whose name did not appear on an eligible 
list held his position merely de facto, and not 
de jure, and therefore should not be reinstated. 


Wake Up and Live. Birmingham, Alabama, 
has a new ordinance prohibiting taxicab drivers 
from sleeping in their cabs. Another new ordi- 
nance in that city regulates persons engaged in 
the transportation of baggage, while a third pro- 
hibits loitering in hotels. 


Bird’s-Eye View of Traffic. Akron, Ohio, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are pioneering in the use 
of the captive balloon for photographing traffic 
conditions and danger spots. Two men with a 
camera and balloon can photograph 32 inter- 
sections in an eight-hour day. The apparatus 
is flown 300 feet from the ground and is brought 
directly over the intersection or danger spot 
by means of a guy wire controlled from below. 
The camera, which is suspended from the 
bottom of the balloon, is operated electrically 
from the ground. 


Master Plan for Detroit. With WPA assis- 
tance the city of Detroit is preparing a master 
plan for the port of Detroit, making an index of 
fire prevention ordinances, and for fire depart- 
ment personnel records. The projects requested 
include an inventory of public school books, a 
street and alley cleaning survey, a fingerprint 
file. Recently completed is a new system of pur- 
chasing department records. 


Controlling Itinerant Vendors. A Houston, 
Texas, ordinance enacted in 1935 providing for 
the licensing of itinerant vendors, was recently 
upheld by the Galveston Court of Civil Appeals. 
The ordinance defines itinerant vendors to in- 
clude those who engage in the temporary or 
transit business of selling or offering for sale 
any goods or merchandise, and requires a license 
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permit for which a fee of $50 is required. The 
duration of the license is for the period the 
sale or exhibit is continuously held, which is not 
to exceed 40 days. 


First Inclosed Ladder Truck. The first fully 
inclosed city service ladder truck built in 
America, was recently delivered to the fire de- 
partment of Fredonia, New York. The ladder 
equipment consists of all aluminum ladders. 
All compartments are water-tight and fitted 
with small lights to give adequate illumination 
at night. 


Routing Gasoline Trucks. The city of Eureka, 
Kansas, recently passed an ordinance prescribing 
a certain route through town which gasoline 
transport trucks are required to follow. The 
route keeps the transports entirely out of the 
congested high-value districts. 


Per Capita School Costs. Education costs 
have increased considerably from the low point 
of 1933, according to a survey in more than 
300 cities just completzd by the Office of Edu- 
cation. For the 1935-36 period, the average 
per capita school cost in 300 cities of all popu- 
lation sizes was $102.73. This average cost 
figure was 9.1 per cent less than it was in 1932, 
but is 17.2 per cent higher than it was in 1933. 


Oil and Gas Revenues. Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, has realized $3,931,599 in oil and gas 
revenues since the city oil field was opened 
eight years ago. The city made more money 
by taking a five-sixteenths interest in the wells 


- rather than a one-eighth royalty plus a cash 


bonus. 


How Many Policemen? The average number 
of police department employees in 1936 in cities 
over 250,000 was 2.1 per 1,000 population, the 
average number of employees decreasing grad- 
ually down to 1.1 per 1,000 population for cities 
between 2,500 and 10,000. Data for 2,150 
cities are contained in the current issue of Uni- 
form Crime Reports, issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


Control over Jaywalking. Among the cities 
now having rigid legislation regulating jaywalk- 
ing and pedestrian traffic are: Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Los Angeles and Long Beach, California; 
Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut; Wil- 
mington, Delaware; St. Louis, Missouri; Syra- 
cuse, New York; Cleveland, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
and Toledo, Ohio; Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania; 
Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Washington, D. C. 


Cities Test Automobiles. Cities of the first 
and second class in Arkansas that provide the 
necessary equipment for testing automobiles 
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may become the official and exclusive inspection 
agencies for the counties in which they are 
located, according to a recent decision by the 
state police commission. The state law re- 
quires each car to be inspected twice a year 
at a maximum cost of 50 cents for each inspec- 
tion. 


Installment Jail Sentences. At least two 
cities, Louisville, Kentucky, and Decatur, Illi- 
nois, are experimenting with installment jail 
sentences in traffic cases, whereby the violator 
may serve his sentence over week-ends and 
holidays, thus enabling him to continue his work 
and support his family while paying his just 
penalty for endangering life and property. 


Training Executives. A broader outlook on 
city government, beyond the confines of their 
own departmental duties, has rewarded a group 
of young municipal executives in Memphis, 
Tennessee, who were organized into a study 
club by the personnel director. At weekly 
meetings a speaker from each department was 
heard, notes were taken, and reading lists passed 
out. 


Municipal Credit for Tenement Repair. The 
Tenement House Department of New York City 
is empowered to finance the repair of non-con- 
forming buildings under the terms of a new 
law. The Board of Estimate has voted a 
$500,000 revolving fund to be used for this 
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purpose. It is expected that certain holders of 
mortgages on tenements involved will seek to 
test the legality of the provision whereby the 
city’s loan will create a lien with preference 
over first mortgages. The major object of the 
bill is to enable or force the correction of non- 
conforming tenements which otherwise would 
have to be closed by the Tenement House De- 
partment in the course of enforcing the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law. 


Machines Speed Payrolls. Addressograph and 
graphotype machines recently installed to handle 
the city government payrolls in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, now complete in two hours a job that 
formerly required three days. The machines 
are operated in the printing department under 
the supervision of the personnel division. A 
mimeograph operator uses the machines to put 
names and dates on the checks, which are then 
run through a check protector. 


Fire Department Activities. Des Moines, 
Iowa, has built a new fire department headquar- 
ters which also contains space for the fire alarm 
apparatus, drill tower, and modern machine 
shop. Springfield, Illinois, voters have approved 
a special tax levy of about $100,000 for re- 
placing worn out fire apparatus, construction of 
a new fire station, and relocation of other sta- 
tions. Seventy-two of the 100 cities and towns 
of over 100,000 population in Tennessee have 
now adopted ordinances prohibiting wooden 
shingled roofs. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


GOVERNMENT IN SMALL CouUNCIL-MANAGER 
Cities. By the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. October, 1937. 16pp. $1. 

Recent data in tabular form covering 80 of 
the 143 cities of less than 5,000 population 
operating under the council-manager plan. The 
data include number of councilmen, terms of 
councilmen, number of elected officers, number 
of full-time regular officials and employees, util- 
ities owned and operated by the city, and finan- 
cial data, including revenues, expenditures, and 
indebtedness. Inasmuch as few data relative 
to small council-manager cities are now avail- 
able in published form, this report should be of 
great interest to city managers and students of 
municipal government in general. 


SHopPING Districts. By S. R. DeBoer 
American Planning and Civil Associa- 
tion, 901 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1937. 112pp. 

A study in city planning, as well as business 
location, this volume indicates which is the 
best location and the best treatment of build- 
ings for each of the various types of business. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, 1937. Govern- 
mental Research Association, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 54pp. $2. 

Several of the papers contained in these pro- 
ceedings will be of particular interest to mu- 
nicipal administrators, including such subjects 
as census statistics, measuring the tax burden, 
and governmental research. , 


\ 
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PaRKWAYS AND LAND VALUES. By John 
Nolen and Henry V. Hubbard. Harvard 
City Planning Studies, Volume XII. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1937. 128pp. $1.50. 

An analysis of the economic and aesthetic val- 
ues of parkways in the city plan. Since advance 
planning for the whole community is now be- 
coming recognized as essential in order to secure 
economy in public works through proper choice 
of their kinds, their place, and their time of 
construction, and at the same time to provide 

a balance between public and private ex- 

penditures, any further light on a fundamental 

element in this planning, such as parkways, is 
especially valuable. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR INTERNES_ IN 
PuBLic ADMINISTRATION AND ASSIS- 
TANTS IN THE PERSONNEL DEPART- 
MENT. By Training Division, Person- 
nel Department, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville. September, 1937. 
43pp., 30 cents. 

A description of the program established 
for training internes and assistants in the per- 
sonnel department of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The report covers general principles, 
schedule of training activities, orientation pro- 
gram, and the training program proper. Also 
included in this publication are the selected 
bibliographies used by the trainees. 
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Firms AS AN AID IN TRAINING PUBLIC 
Emp.LoyveEes. By John E. Devine. Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council, 306 
East 35 Street, New York. October, 
1937. 73pp. $1. 

A preliminary report on a research project 
in the challenging field of public employee 
training. The report is divided into six chapters: 
(1) current uses of films for public service 
training; (2) instructional films outside the 
public service; (3) potential uses of public serv- 
ice training films; (4) production of films; (5) 
putting films into use; and (6) next steps. A 
valuable appendix presents a cataloguing of 
films relating to the public service. This guide 
should aid in formulating training programs. 


RESULTS OF MuNnNIcIPAL LIGHTING PLANTs. 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Com- 
pany, 107 West Linwood Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Fifth edition. 
1937. 265pp. $2. 

This book contains data on electric rates in 
effect in 1936 and 1937 in 512 cities. It also 
gives for each city such data as earnings, oper- 
ating expenses, profits, kilowatt-hours, produc- 
tion, valuation, and other information pertaining 
to the use and cost of electricity. This book 
should be of special value to officials of cities 
which own and operate electric light and power 
plants. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


NITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
PROCUREMENT Division. Purchasing Officer, 
$3,200 a year; Assistant Purchasing Officer, 
$2,600 a year; Junior Purchasing Officer, $2,600 
a year. Certain specified experience in purchas- 
ing large quantities and an extensive variety of 
supplies, which includes the competitive bidding 
and contract method of purchasing, is required. 
Closing date, November 22, 1937. Apply to 
United States Civil Service Commission for 
Announcement 87 and application blank. 
SacInAW, MicuicAN (80,715). Director of 
Finance. Graduation from a recognized college 
or university required. Must have thorough 


knowledge of principles and methods of public 
accounting and fiscal control and applicants 
with actual experience in governmental finance 
will be preferred. Salary from $3,600 to $4,500. 
Apply to Personnel Advisory Board, Saginaw, 
Michigan. : 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH, FLoripa (1,094). City 
Manager. The council-manager plan was 
adopted on July 20 by a large majority, and the 
first council was elected on October 12 to take 
office immediately. The seven-man council will 
select a city manager for an indefinite term at 
a maximum salary of $3,600. This city has a 
summer population of over 10,000. Applications 
should be sent to the city clerk. 
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